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IMPROMPTU. 
On ſeeing ſome late incomprehenſible ' $7 1. 


Tun ks on Mr, MaLonz's ( Curſory Ub- 


ſervations on the Poems attributed to Row,” 
and Mr. Tuo As WarToN's ( 
inta the Authenticity of thoſe ProduBtions.- of 


ALONE and T. Wax Tow with one 
1 blow to hit their wits 
nd deſtroy all the force of their ſenſe and 


Lo! GaExx wields the pen ee 


long he had ſcribbled, ibbald. 
And levell's old Pindar + with reer and 
In nonſenſe, tis ſaid, that no fallacy lies, 
For it nothing affirms, i it nothing denies: 
Yield the palm then, ye Wits, to this ſenſe- 

leſs Draw cans, [anſwer. 


Whom, writing till doomſday, you never can 
T The Odes of Pindar, tranilatea by Mr. 


dy Greene, This gentleman. has like- 
wiſe publiſhed tranſlations of Anacreon, Ju- 
venal, Apollonius Rhodius, &c. &c. all of 
which may be ſeen at Mr. Birch's Paſtry- 


| ſhop (late Horton's) oppoſite the Roya 
a de 


change, and at all the -prineipat Chee 


2 — 


STRICTURES, &e. 


HE * Motto adopted by our PAMPHLER- 
TEER promiſes a writer abounding in 
exertions of the riſible muſcles; ſome traces 
therefore of pleaſantry and of good-humor 
might have been reaſonably expected ; but 
alas! himſelf, no leſs than his Es8ay, mult 
be acknowledged © nasTty ;? the crudi- 
ties of an over heated imagination in the. 
CRriTic, have deſtroyed the candor of the 
man, and politeneſs of the gentleman : un- 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualities ſo honorable to 
the .heart, ebullitions of the head loſe their 
principal attraction. Well may an inferior 
tremble to obſerve the © modeſty” of the 
great SCHOLAR, who hath in ſome degree 
given riſe to the © Curſory Obſervations” 


ſtoutly impeached ; and his VENALITVY, a 
B 2 >- cenſure 


* Ridentem dicere Verum 
Quid vetat ? HoR. 


„ 


cenſure of which is ſet at defiance from every 
action of his life, arraigned through his in- 
puted deſire of “ demanding an uncommon 
price“ for his gratification of that PusLic, 
whom he hath ſo repeatedly obliged ! A taſte 
for Engliſh Po TRY denied to this exalted 
character ?—milſerable obliquity of perverſe 

inſinuation! | 
Ihe firſt and principal objection to 
the Poems, in point . of their antiquity,” 
ariſes, faith our Pamphleteer, from © the 
{ſmoothneſs of their verſification ;” to invali- 
date the efficacy of this remark, copious 
Quotations have been inſerted to authenticate _ 
the occaſional harmony of rhythm in compo- 
ſitions of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centu- 
ries. I ſhall in another place hazard reflec- 
tions upon the principles of this harmony, 
Our Pamphleteer 1s looſely ſatisfied with the 
production of contraſted paſſages, diſproving 
the ſubſiſtence of harmony in the poets of 
England, © during the fourteenth and ſix- 
teenth centuries, when compared with the 
verſes of the perſon, whom he ſets down 
as author of The Battle of Haſtings :” 
If the firſt be concluded to have ſtrained a 
point on one fide, the ſecond may not ſurely. 
be acquitted of a ſimilar conduct on the other, 
| Hypo- 


* Pamphlet, page 3. 


es) 


ae 18 bewitching, and we are in- 
Hans h ftruck with the form of our Pamphle- 
teer's TWO Examples, derived from the ex- 
ordium of each number of the Poetical 
Battle,” in the elegant array of modern type; 
while the numerous quotations from the 
other writers adduced are ſuffered in the 
rugged cloathing of the days, to which they 
owe their birth, This (whether deſigned or 
no) tends to carry back concluſion to a 
period of remoter antiquity with reſpe& to 
many of the latter, and to bring forward the 
poetry of the former to a day too recent for 
the exiſtence of their real author, Ingenuity 
may be luxuriant in conjecture, but“ inter- 
nal evidence” ſpeaks loudly for itſelf ; this 
ſtubborn authority muſt, when our ſubject 
is the brain of the Briſtol Enthuſiaſt, be ab- 
ſolutely deſtroyed, before our Pampbleteer's 
arguments, partial to its abilities, may re- 
ceive confirmation. Quotations, with con- 
cern I ſpeak it, are introduced by the Jaſt 
mentioned writer, in the worſt and moſt irk- 
ſome metre of the ſeveral ages, in which the 
compoſitions from which they are made 
were written: a flowing facility of metre 
might have been gathered from many a paſ- 
ſage, and from a whole Poem of CHauces, 
ſtripped of his ancient venerable garb. Theſe 
would be experienced to yield little to the 
melody of many modern productions, Nees 
| a Cha- 


6.6) 


a characteriſtic maſtery of reflection, too often 
undiſtinguiſhed in the latter. The older 
Engliſh Poetry, it will be allowed, ſuffers 
much in its harmony from the practice of 
throwing accent to the cloſing ſyllable of a 
word; a practice abhorred in the proſe and% 
verſe of our recent language. Granting, 
that the Poems in queſtion are not aſſignable 
to the age of RowLey, the authority of our 
excellent Spencer 1s ſufficient (to go no lower) 
for a confutation of the principle, aſcribing 
them to the Briſtol Boy of the eighteenth 
century, and to no other. A favorite writer 
of Eliza's period hath been deſignedly 
brought to view on this occaſion, his verſi- 
fication going hand in hand with his deſcrip- 
tion, in a moſt expanded ſubject command- 
ing full powers of ingenuity ; while terms 
and phraſeology give an immediate life of 
moderniſm to the whole. Lines, and half 


lines,” upon which to build a ſyſtem, unleſs 


by precarious architecture, are more con- 
ſiſtently diſcarded ; but at the ſame time to 
ſuppoſe our ſtripling of ambition capable of 
e purloining ſtone from ſtone” from _ 
ſtructures of ancient Engliſh, and of © ce 

menting a new fabric with his“ bare © in | 
ZScial mortar,” is to attribute to his ſcientific 
improvement an eminence unconfirmed by 
his hiſtory, Yet our Pamphleteer proceeds ; 


determined to a queſtion of the field inch by 


inch, 


4 7 v 


inch, and condeſcending in a trice to the 
&« articular preface” of ſpeeches in the 
« Battle of Haſtings.” Pope in his verſion 
of Homer's Iliad cloſes heroic harangues with 
„ Thus he, he ſaid, &c.” the concluſion 
from theſe premiſes 1s, that Chatterton cer- 
tainly copied ſuch modes of expreſſion. 
They are moreover underitood to have been 
„ employed by Dryden and by Cowley,” 
but theſe ſtars of the literary hemiſphere 
ceaſed to ſhine long before the eighteenth 
century: * /ometimes” (well-played caution! } 
„ the form, which” our Pampbleteer alledges, 
that Chatterton uſed,” bis ſuppoſed author 
of the Poems aſcribed to RowIEV, © was 
alſo employed by Spencer and others.”* 

The conſideration of Stanza may not be 
improper; it ſucceeds immediately in the 
reaſoning of our Pamphleteer. The ſtanza 
employed through the Poem of The Battle 
of Haſtings, Number I,” conſiſts of decaſvl- 
lables of ten verſes to a Stanza; of Numb. II. 


the 


* Is it a cruelty to remind our Pamphleteer of his aſ- 
ſertion, that throughout theſe Poems we never find 
a Noun in the plural number joined with a Verb in the 
ſingular?” He hath (page 57 of his pamphlet) acknow- 
ledged this error in terms that ſeem however to argue 
triumph in his defeat: I know not, that it is neceſſary 
to obſerve the peculiarity above-noticed to be a Grz- 
ciſm., The Briſtol Boy was wholly ignorant of the lan- 
guage. Spencer furmſhes Græciſms in abundance, 


CM 9 | bh; 

the ſame number of verſes with twelve 
ſyllables to the line concluding the ſtanza. 
The Tragedy of Alla“ is conſtituted 
agreeably, to the former, no leſs than, © the 
Tragedy” (as it is called) of Goddwyn; the 
Balade of Charitie” compriſes ſeven decaſyl- 
lables to a ſtanza : * The Epiſtle to Maiſtre 
Cannynge includes ſix only to a ſtanza,” and 
the letter to the fame © digne” perſonage has 
eight. Spencer's Fairy Queen ſupplies in 
every ſtanza nine decaſyllabics. If we re- 
mark the Poems attributed to Rowl EV on 
the one hand, and to the fond Boy of Briſtol 
on the other, a variety of Rhythm manifeſtly 
abounds even in the decaſyllabic formation. 
6% Rithme Royal,” our Pamphleteer urges 
from Gaſcoygne, is a verſe of ten ſyllables, 
and ſeven ſuch verſes make a ſtaffe;” an 
original word, expreſſive of the ſubſequent 
ra a pauſe, or reſting place, from which 
the Poet proceeded with additional efforts 
upon his ſubject: but what juſt inference 
from this buſineſs of ſtanza ? it can only be, 
that RowLey was not; by no means, that 
Chatterton was Author of the Collection. 
The attribution, it may be added, of The 
Yellow Roll” to the labour of Chatterton, 
inſtead of Rowrey, affords no argument, 
authenticating the veracity of the former, 
aſſertions. It may be enquired, whe- 


ther our Pamphleteer is poſitively. certain, 
that 


„„ 


that Prior firſt employed the decaſy llabic 
verſe in ten lines to a ſtanza? Memory may 
be refreſhed, or inexperience ſtimulated to 
enquiry, by the queſtion propoſed. 

__ « Imitations of Pope, Shakeſpeare, Dryden 
and Rowe” (the names are produced in the 
preciſe order infiſted upon by our Pamphle- 
teer) © abound in the collection.“ If Pope 
be confirmed to have been imitated by the 
author, or authors of theſe Poems, a difficult 
ſtruggle is to be maintained againſt the au- 
thorſhip of Chatterton, as far as relates to 
them : the truth is, that the plagiariſms con- 
cluded to have been committed upon the 
original Iliad by the ſtrenuous advocates of 
ROwLE are at once transferred by our Pam- 
phleteer to Pope's, or to Chapman's * verſions; 
the introduction of Chapman, as an autho- 
rity, where Pope is concerned, creates ſuſ- 
picion; Pope's verſion of the Iliad is not 
more valuable, than more eaſily procured 
from a circulating, or any other library. 


It ſhould ſeem, from the laſt mentioned pur- 


ſuits in the oppoſite parties, that the conteſt 


Was 


* Pamphlet, page 16: I will beg leave to notice one, 
without enlargement upon the other imitations adduced, 
page 17, that the two verſes quoted from the Tragedy 
of Ella,” are each extended to twelve ſyllables; is not 
a doubt thereby authoriſed concerning our Pamphleteer's 
late argument deduced from a conſideration of rhythm? 
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was to be fixed, in the arguments upon this 
collection, on originals, and copies of poeti- 
cal works in general; and this would prove 
a vague enquiry. | | | 
„ Apparent imitations” are afferted from 
our * whoſe equal hath not yet 
been plied. The imputed adoption is 
exp I in theſe words, 
„My love is dead, 
« Gone to her death-bed :” 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet treats us with, 
& No, no: he is dead; 
* Go to thy death- bed.“ 
« He never will come again.” - 
The cloſing line is the burden of the Song 
in Shakeſpeare. Surely the expreſſions in 
each quotation are derived from the fountain 
of nature, and may familiarly occur to wri- 
ters on a ſubject, admitting ſuch reflection! 
The image adduced as imitated from Rowe 
was alike applicable in the age of RowLey 
arid of Rowe. Who may now be repreſented 
to collect concluſions from © morſels of lines 
and phraſes?” I have already declared imi- 
tation to be attended with problematical evi- 
dence; it ſeems then alone conſiſtently ſur- 
miſed, when an imitator's predilection for the 
original, whom he imitates, is undeniably 
abertained. He, Dean Milles,” ſaith our 
Pamphleteer, argues very rightly, that the 


whole of theſe Poems muſt have been written 
by 
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by One Perſon :” the declaration ſuited the 
purpoſe of the latter ; but the Dean limits 
his remark to a total difference of life, diſpo- 
fition, and era of exiitence between the 
Prieſt and the Stripling of Briſtol ; a differ- 
ence neceſſarily occaſioning ** apparent diſ- 
tinction in their reſpective ſtyle, language, 
and ſentiments.” The Commentator aſcribes 
to one the collection imputed by Mr. Bry ant 
to ſeveral. 

No deciſive ſtreſs may ſeem juſtifiably 
laid upon the exceeding imitations, aſſerted 
to have been made from the Iliad, in The 
Battle of Haſtings.” ROwLEVY's acquain- 
tance with Homer's Iliad may be greatly 
doubted ; I purpoſe not to enter the liſt as 
advocate for his authorſhip of this Poem ; 
but our Pamphleteer's prejudication in favor 
of Chatterton, as compoſer of the Battle of 
Haſtings from one or other verſion of Ho- 
mer in later periods, is altogether unſup- 

orted. © Whenever,” adds our Pamphle- 
teer, © a ſingle thought can be ſhewn in theſe 
copies of the Grecian bard, that is found in 
the original, and not in any of his Engliſh 
tranſlations, I will accede to any propoſition, 
that he“ (meaning Dean Milles) “ pleaſes? — 
I ſuppoſe that he would be underſitood—any 
propoſition, however abſurd. It may be 
reaſonably expected, that our Pamphleteer 


ſhould admit the Dean to aſſert the ſame, 
C2 when 


{323 J 
when “ a thought, that is found in the En- 
gliſh tranſlations, is not. obſervable in the 
original of Homer's Iliad, on the foregoing 
view. of imitations from the Grecian poet: 
A fine preparatory to a remark, that the co- 
pies in“ The Battle of Haſtings from Ho- 
mer*s Iliad diſcover ſome circumſtances exiſt- 
ing in Pope's tranſlation,” of which but 
fainter traces appear in the original Greek. 
Ready I profeſs myſelf, once for all, to meet 
aſſertions, favorable to Chatterton's claim as 
to this, and any of the other Poems aſcribed 
to RowLey, from a candid open diſplay of 
_ paſſages from Pope's Works, be they origi- 

nal, or verſions from the Mzonian muſe !* 

* Anachroniſms abound in the modern 
antique compoſitions now under examina- 
tion.” So declares our Pamphleteer! The 
firſt of theſe Anachroniſms, introduced! by 
the laſt noticed gentleman, aſcribes the Art 
of knitting Stockings” to the age of our 

26 | | Edward 


* Chatterton is boaſted to have imitated {ſee Pam- 
phlet, page 19) all the Epgliſh poets, with whom he was 
acquainted . few, however, of theſe poets have been 
comparatively authenticated, as familiar to the Bri/to/ 
Urchin : it behoves particularly our Pamphleteer to ex- 
hibit inſtances of his imitations in verſes more unequi- 
vocally imputable to his pen, from recent poets of our 
country, Our Pamphleteer hath not favored us with 
ſufficient examples of ſuch copies; eſſential objects to cor. 
roborate his own immediate allegations, | 


1 


Edwrd a the Fourth; on this doctrine, (I 
mean to prove it a mere dogma) the follow- 
ing reflections may be riſqued: the quotation 
is rom Rll“, | | 
« She ſaid, as her white hands white 
hoſen were knitting :”—the word “ holen” is 
primarily interpreted © breeches,” the in- 
vention whereof, though the knitting of 
hoſe” hath been erroneouſly ſo imputed, has 
never been attributed to Scotland. Both 
“ hoſe and knit,” or more etymologically 
e cnit” are derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and from the figurative appropriation of the 
latter by Shaketpeare, it may be concluded 
to have been long in uſe. Our Pamphleteer 
approves not a reference to this ancient lan- 
guage; yet the tenor of his argumentation 
compels a recoutſe to its employment. The 
real queſtion however ſeems to be, not whe- 
ther “ knitting” prevailed in the days of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, but in thoſe when Alla is 
eſtimated to have lived; a perſon neceſſarily 
comprehended to have then exiſted, being re- 
preſented in the play to allude to ſuch cuſtom. 
*The term “ knytte, or knyte,” we may re- 
| collect 


The Company of Stocking Knitters,” ſaith Cham- 
bers, “ eſtabliſhed at Paris 1521, took for their patron 
St. Fiacre, who 7s ſaid to have been the ſon of a King 
of Scotland.” I he eſtabliſhment of a company implies 
no very recent experience of an art. Such is the legen- 
dary foundation of the claim as to the invention of knit- 
ting, arrogated by the rugged barbarians of the North! 


( 


collect to have been figuratively employed in 
e the tournament;” let the celebration re- 
corded in this piece have taken place earlier 
or later than Edward the Fourth, the blad- 
der of hypotheſis, with reſpect to the origin 
of © knitting,” burſts in the æra of Shake- 
ſpeare, and conjectural deduction, that play- 
thing of maturer age, vaniſhes into air ; how 
great an interval before the birth of Chat- 
rerton |! 

On this, and the remaining heads of the 
anachronick argument, and indeed in his 
reaſoning throughour, our Pamphleteer has 
rather borne hard againſt the claim of the 
Briſtol Prieſt, than produced any remark 
determinately favorable to that of the Briſtol 
Boy. © Briſtol” he ſubjoins, © is called a 
City in theſe Poems, though it was not one 
till long after the death of Edward the 
Fourth; city” in its primary ſignification is 
well known to have been a town incircled by 
a wall; which wall ſerved the purpoſe of ſe- 
curity againſt the inſults of neighbours, or of 
a fortification in after-times, againſt an ene- 
my invading from a diſtance. Our Pamphle- 
teer interprets it in the partial conſtraction of 
its application to * a town, which was a 
Biſhop's See:“ this definition of city holds 
not good with regard to ſeveral more conſi- 
derable towns of England. © Glouceſter is 


called city” in Domeſday Book ; Leiceſter 
has 


Ed Ee na bs. + 
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has been chartered under the name of a 
ce city;” Cambridge from length of years 
has been called << city” and © burgh” alike; 
and Ely hath been omitted in the enumera- 
tion of © cities,” though a Biſhop's See. 
Among the Romans à place ſufficed to be a 
e city” to which many reſorted, and where 
many reſided together. The legal” titles 
of burgh, town, "and city, are now characte- 
riſtically diſtinguiſhed | in the ſouthern portion 
of our iſland. 

“% Cannynge is ſpoken of, as poſſeſſing 
2 cabinet of coins, and other curioſities, a 
century at leaſt before any Engliſhman ever 
thought of forming ſuch a collection ; ; oh! 


but! Mr. Horace Walpole,” ſubjoins our 


Pamphleteer, having a very curious col- 
lection of pictures and 7 prints, Cannynge was 
furniſhed” by Chatterton © with a cabinet of 
coins; the ſame idea is hazarded concerning 
the printing preſs of the © hiſtoric doubter” 

at Strawberry-Hill.” Cannynge is hence 
repreſented by the Boy to have * fer up a 
printing preſs at Weſtbury. Painting © the 
repreſentation,” ſays Chambers, of bodies 
in ducts, and draughts of lines, was reſtored 
to its ancient honors in Italy, towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; painting 
in oils, unknown to the ancients,” was intro- 
duced © in the fourteenth.” The examples 


laſt offered by our Pamphleteer are deſigned 
to 
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to reconcile the right of Chatterton's author- 
ſhip to the Poems aſcribed to RowLEey : if 
they ſerve to evince and confirm any. aſfer. 
tion, it is the Lad's titie to the appellation 
of continued impoſtor; for which his name 
merits a ſtigma, from honeſt reaſon, never to 
be eraſed from its mind. The Spartan legiſ- 
lator allowed and encouraged theft in his 
growing youth, provided they purloined with 
that dexterity, ſecuring, ſecrecy ro the plun- 
derer. Unmerciful chaſtiſement was inflicted 
on detection. This gentleman glories in. be- 
half of the zhief, at the time he turns in- 
former againſt him, without a bluſh to pro- 
nounce the character a road to reputation, 
Literary property,” after a whimſical ſtrug- 
ole for her firſt diſtinctions, now ſtrongly in- 
trenched within the fortreſs of law, TO ares 
a deſtiny unknown to other property. Thanks 
be to that law, the latter may not be with 
impunity ſeized, but the * tortious poſſeſ- 
fors” of the former have, in the preſent caſe 
at leaft, aright, as the firſt fortunate graſpers, ” 
provided they maintain it by impudence and 
fraud. To ſpeak fully upon“ Cannynge's” 
alledged collefion of 1 ” the word may 
poſſibly found too high in modern ears, when 
applied to the fifecenth century : but as 
Cannynge might certainly, as it 1s ſurmiſed, 
have collected pictures and books; why ſhould 


coins be excluded as objects of his curioſity? 
| This 


Cw 


This merchant of opulence, ſo greatly 
boaſted, was furniſhed with the means of 
procuring coins, if not from abroad, through 
the channel of his commercial intercourle, 
yet more readily at home ; a large proportion 
of this commodity remaining throughout the 
kingdom from the very departure of the Ro- 
man legions ; without adding the quantity of 
coins exhibited in this country, during a ſe- 
ries of ſubſequent ages. As to © the print- 
ing preſs at Weſtbury”—We are told that 
Cannynge purchaſed manuſcripts ; theſe he 
might naturally be deſirous of publiſhing to 
the world. From no extravagant or deſigning 
repreſentations, printed books are aſſerted 
to have been known 1430, and many were 
certainly delivered from the preſs fourteen 
years before the death of Cannynge. Caxton 
avowedly brought the Art of Printing,” 
moſt conſiderably improved, into England 
1470, a declaration authenticated from the 
number of books, iſſuing from his particular 
impreſſion ; and indeed its exceeding utility 
not only to the communication of elegant 
knowledge, but its ſubſerviency to purpoſes 
of more expanded traffic almoſt implies, 
that, rude and imperfect as it would not have 
failed to be in its origin, the invention had 
paſſed into England long before the days 
when Caxton flouriſhed. The larger ac- 
quaintance of our country with the conti- 
D nent, 


„ 


nent, and the frequent importations of fo- 
reigners from moſt of its dominions, juſtify 
an opinion, that the Engliſh were not whol- 
ly ignorant of printing within a very ſhort 
period of its firſt exiſtence. On the more 
cultivated uſe of this moſt ingenious ſcience 
may a remark be permitted? A leſs limited 
circulation of manulcripts- thence prevailed, 
through a ſpirit of literary ambition 
more generally indulged ; knowledge became 
widely diſſeminated ; the worſe than Spaniſh 
padiocks of monaſteries and cloyſters. which 
fixed the modeſt maiden in a drear confine- 
ment, were burſt afunder, and the layman, a 
buſy bee, diſdaining longer to endure a de- 
privation of ſweets, abounding in the hives 
of luxurious drones, ſnatched them to the 
gratification of SociAL TASTE.“ * 

| An 


* Certain other Anachroniſms are commented, Pam- 
phlet, page 25. in his own modeit word“ deciſively,” 
to caſt down Row v, and place the wonderful 
forgeret” in his feat What ſort of “ deciſive” eminence 
his argument poſſeſſes to aſcertain the tithe of the Briſtol 
Boy to theſe Poems, it will be very difficult to determine. 
„Drawings in the technical ſenſe of delineations with 
chalks, or Indian ink, are mentioned one hundred and 
fifty years | efore the word was uſed with that ſignifica- 
tion;” will o:r Pamphleteer hazard a poſitive aſſertion, 
that, drawing,” on the leſs fnifher idea of © deſigning,” 
was unknown in the days of Edward the Fourth ? Are 
not improvements to be admitted in the pregreſt of an 
art? „ Painting in oils” was known in the times laſt 
mentioned, and drawing may be characterized her def 
ſiſter, 


„ 


« An earlier fiction of” the Briſtol Boy 

4 is a ſhort poem of two or three ſtanzas, on 
the death of Richard the Firſt, in alternate 
rhyme.” He ſends this poem to * Mr. 
Horace Walpole,” as having been * found 
at Briſtol] with many other ancient pieces.“ 
The learned gentleman fignified, that © no 
ſuch metres, exhibited as ancient, were known 
in the age of Richard. The poem was 1n- 
ſtantly ſuppreſſed, and the ſtripling ſhifted 
the æra ot his productions;“ but becauſe no 
«« alternate rhymes exiſted ſo early as Ri- 
chard IJ. Mr. Walpoie meant not furely to 
aſſert, that no ſuch rhymes were employed 
in the days of Edward the Fourth, for honeſt 
Geoffrey is a bar to ſuch criticiſm; though I 
would not be underſtood to pronounce any 
compoſition of the laſt to be uniformly car- 
ried on 1n alternate rhymes.* A plain de- 
D 2 duction, 


* Where Chaucer treats us with alternate rhymes, 
one ſpecimen of ſuch meaſure is viſible alone through a 
ſtanza of ſeven lines; a metre enlarged from his example 
by Spencer to nine. When Prior is faid to have firſt 
written ten decaſy labics to a ſtanza, inſtead of the odd 
number prevailing in the aye of Chaucer and of Spencer, 
though no ſpecibe inſtance may immediately occur of 
ſuch practice in ages before Prior flouriſhed, it would be 
hazardous to inſiſt, at all events, that no ſtanza of ten deca- 
ſyllabics is attributeable to an Engliſh poet exiſting in 
an earlier period Spencer not only added two verſes 
to Chaucer's ſtanza above- noticed, but cloſed his ſtanza 


with a dugdecaſyllabick, or Alexandrine: and I ſee no 
| reaſon, 


( 


duction, it may ſeem, from the foregoing 
conduct in the Boy, who was alarmed before 
he was hurt, is, that he was altogether 1gno- 
rant of the ſtate and formation of Engliſh 
poetry; and ſurely, in courſe, of its language 
in ancient days! Would he otherwiſe have 
been guilty of the ſottiſh woefulneſs of fallacy, 
and have doubted on occaſion of Mr. Wal- 
pole's“ ſentiment? © Among the manuſcfipts, 
which Chatterton pretended to have diſcovered 
in” Cannynge's © celebrated cheſt”- in the 
Briſtol church ſo often noticed, “ was a pain- 
ter's bill :* the ſame bill was faithfully co- 
pied” by the Boy, from anecdotes of 
painting,” printed ſome years before, and had 
been originally tranſcribed by Vertue from 
ſome old parchments (it ſhould {ſtrictly run an 
old parchment) * in St. Mary Redclifte's 
church at Briſtol,” The concluſion from this 
anecdote is, that Chatterton did not forge the 
% painter's bill” in queſtion: though he 
forged not in the preſent caſe, he intention- 
ally fought to deceive ; if he ſent this“ py 
| 0 


reaſon, why the addition of a tenth line in an heroic 
ſtanza ſhould not have taken place between the age of 
Spencer, and the more recent one of our “ poetical Se- 
cretary of Embaſiy.” The enlargement muſt have been 
ftrikingly familiar, when poetry was conſtituted on more 
genuine principles of harmony. 


* Pamphlet, page 27. 


© 1 
of a true bill” to * Mr. Horace Walpole,” it 
is plain, that he had never read that “ wri- 
ter's anecdotes of painting ;” if he circulated 
it at Briſtol alone, he muſt ſurely have been 
afraid to riſque it even there before leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhing judges, as an invention of his 


own; at no rate, however, may it on any 
view of this buſineſs be concluded, that Chat- 


terton had read the Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,” which many in Briſtol muſt have ſeen, 
ruled, admired, and remembered. The 
iſtory of the “eminent artiſt Vertue may be 
of ſervice to explain the enigma : His life, 
communicated with ſeveral references from 


Mr. Walpole's lives of the engravers” to 


the “ authors of the Biographia Britannica,“ 
deſcribes him to have viſited Glouceſter 
1730, or “ about that time,” when, though 
neither in this, or any other excurſion thro? 
England he 1s repreſented to have viſited 
Briſtol, we may not ſafely deny, that he was 
at the latter place, from which he furniſhed 
his account of the“ painter's bill.” That 
a curioſity fo alive, as that of Vertue, ſhould 
be appeaſed by fo frippery a regiſter of in- 
telligence, if he had poſſeſſed information of 
«© Cannynge's cheſts,” is not to be ſuppoſed; 
the truth ſeems to have been this: «© Can- 
nynge's cheſts“ had been left open in the 
tower of. the church from 1727,” juſt 


three years before Vertue came to Briſtol. In 
| the 
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the laſt mentioned year © the papers relating 
to matters of this church were removed from 
the cheſts in the Tower, and ſeparately depo- 
ſited under lock and key“ in the ſouth porch 
of the ſame church.” Vertue appears not to 
have viſited the Tower,” which the perſon, 
from whom he procured an inſpection of the 
% painter's bill” had probably no inducement 
to intimate; the recency of the removal juſt 
noticed being no reaſonable object of his ſuſpi- 
cion, as to any value affixable to the parch 
ments contained in the cheſts ſtill remaining in 
the Tower: the cheſts and parchments were 
at that period equally unregarded, and the 
Tower itſelf may ſcarcely 6/herwiſe be e- 
ſteemed to have repaid the trouble of acceſs 
to its eminence. *© Vertue's purſuit of every 
thing, that related to our ancient poets,” 
may {till be pronounced “ indefatigable,” but 
e his diſcoveries of RowLty's Poems,” or 
thoſe of any writer at that time in the cheſts, 
be peremptorily denied.“ 

| | . 


*The boſom of the Briſtol Enthuſiaſt ſeems to have 
been the rank repoſitory of folly and of knavery alike; 
and though worldly fondneſs dignify the latter with the 
name of wiſdom, it is in reality the uſual concomitant of 
the former. He is very near proving himſelf a fool who 
ſtudies to make fools of others Detected by © Mr. 
Walpole” in the affair of the poem concerning * the 
deatu of Richard Cœur de Lion,” he immediately 


* ſhifts the æra of this production, and of others:“ this 
| is 


C389) 

lt may be a doubt which is moſt unfortu- 
nate, our Pamphleteer, who argues the con- 
viction of one forgery as legal evidence on a 


trial for another, or the Boy on whoſe latter 
trial ſuch evidence is accounted valid. Oh! 


but “ Chatterton owns, that he wrote the 


firſs Battle of Haſtings 3? oh! but—the Boy 
likewiſe prevaricated in that buſineſs to Mr. 
Barrett, no leis than as to the © ſecond num- 
ber.” Pity, that genius ſhould require * a 
flapper” of refreſhment to a voluntary, or 
other © doze of memory!“ © Chatterton 
moreover owns, that he wrote the account 
of the ceremonies obſerved at the opening 


of 


is knaviſh! but he forgets himſelf in perſiſting to attri- 


bute to antiquity © a poem upon the ſame monarch's ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land,” with a copious reſerve of 
alternate rhymes : this is fooliſh : “ ſon metier lui echap- 
pa.” After all, I ſee not any reaſon why the verſe 

« Richard of Lion's heart to fight 7s gone,“ 
affixes the æra of the compoſition to the days of Richard 
the Firſt, or why the eclogue, in which it is inſerted, 
may be thence, or from any part of its ſubje& matter, 
inſiſted as a'compoſition of any ſpecific date; avhich may 
be only conjectured from the application of thoſe, verſed 
in the progreſs of the Engliſh language, to its terms, 
- phraſes, deſcriptions, and to the general conduct of the 
performance; of thoſe, unwarped alike by prejudice or 
prepoſſeſſion The poet addreſſes himſelf in the perſon 
of Nygell, whoſe father had joined Richard's expedition; 
the young man prays in the beginning of the piece for 
the happy return of his father, which had taken effect 
and is celebrated in its cloſe. 
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of the old bridge ;” was he therefore author 
of the whole collection attributed to Row- 
LEY ?” This account could not have been 
otherwiſe underſtood, than as “ a copy” of 
the Boy, not his original invention ; for why 
on an oppoſite principie- pronounce it the 
herald ſtimulating curioſity to enquire after 
ancient manuſcripts in the hands of the fame 
individual? The erection of the Old Bridge 
wasadiſtinguiſhed æra in the records of Briſtol. 
Let us hear no tarther triumph of petulant 
farcaſm in © the Story of Old Women” 
dragged as © witneſſes before a jury !” Our 
Pamphletecr may. be conliſtently admitted in 
the former character, but cannot as conſiſt- 
fently claim to himſelf the accuracy of ex- 

amination requiſite to conſtitute the latter. 
We are now advanced to a conſideration 
of the manuſcripts themſelves, and on this 
ſubje& alſo we may aſcertain the largeſt 
dealer in the © gratis dicta' of argumenta- 
tion.“ © It is very difficult,” faith Mr. 
Bryant, * to know preciſely the era of a 
manuſcript, eſpecially when of great anti- 
quity.” Our Pamphleteer pretends not his 
capacity to form a concluſive judgment of 
manuſcripts, *till © the ſixteenth century” to- 
| wards 


ih pamphlet, page 28. 
＋ Ibid, page 29. 
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wards its cloſe ; from all manuſcripts, how- 
ever, Whether . prior or ſubſequent,” he of- 
fers his aſſiſtance “ readily to point out the 
hand- writing of Queen Elizabeth:“ farther, 
this deponent infiteth not. In my conception, 
the preciſe date of a manuſcript is then alone 
to be aſcertained, when the tenor of language 
is authenticated to a particular age; this, 
while a language continues in its infancy, and 
variations are ſlowly made, affixes nearly its 
date from its diſtinction of character; while in 
a fluctuating ſituation, and while freſh words 
are continually imported from other tongues, 
the gradation of refinement muſt be tena- 
cioully watched; and perhap the ſureſt clue 
in this ſtage of a language is colligeable from 
hiſtorical. records. The "manuſcript i is conge- 
nial with the condition of a tongue, and with 
the peculiar dialect familiarized more directly 
to the writer of the manuſcript. No proof 
has been yet ſubmitted, that Chatterton was 
capable of“ copying the hand- 9 f the 
fifteenth century ;” the reverſe is ſtrohgly 
pleaded ; no proof that he poſſeſſed a turn 
for + drawing and emblazoning ; no proof 
of any thing throughout the Pamphlet. 
„ The hand-writing,” continues our Pam- 
pi'eteer, © uſually found- in deeds, is very 
different from the hand-writing current in the 
ſame age, and from that employed in tran- 
ſcribing poems: hence it was, that Chatterton 

E never 
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never produced a parchment ſo large as a 
common folio :* a mock parchment, how- 
ever, we are aſſured, that the Boy produced 
of that fize to Mr. Ruddall, whoſe evidence 
will be conſidered in the courſe of theſe Stric- 
tures. Amid the different modes of hand- 
writing above-mentioned, Chatterton may 
ſeem, if we accede to our Pamphleteer's re- 
preſentation, to have defied all ſurrounding 
difficulties The © account of the Old 
Bridge was probably in the current hand- 
writing of the age, in which it originated; 
this, however, is by our critic afcribed to 
Chatterton : the“ Yellow-Roll,” uſually at- 
tributed ro RowLEy, was as probably in the 
hand-writing of a deed; this likewiſe is by 
the ſame authority aſcribed to Chatterton; 
« the Poems” attributed hkewiſe to RowLEV, 
or to his age, if not written primarily in the 
& current hand-writing” of the times in 
which they were compoſed, were not, accord- 
ing to the ſame critic, written in the hand- 
writing in uſe for deeds ;—theſe Poems we 
find allotted to the genius of Chatterton! 


The * laboured ſtory of ** the old crumpled 
parch- 


* OurPamphleteer refers to the various beautiful ma- 
nuſcripts of Gower and Chaucer, in ſeveral public and 
private libraries. It may be reflected, that he has de- 
nied any particular acquaintance with manuſcripts, of a 


date prior to the latter end of the ſixteenth century. 
% Whole 


„ 


archments, frequently obſerved to have been 

laced before” the Briſtol Boy, ſerves only to 
confirm kis diſpoſition for hypocritical en- 
thuſiaſm. Why did he not © ſhow the ma- 
nmuſcripts, while he was (or pretended to be) 
tranſcribing them?“ why ſaid he not, “ ſuch 
and ſuch characters denote ſuch and ſuch 
letters?“ why © called he” not © upon thoſe 
knowing 1n ancient hands, to bear teſtimony 
from their own eyes to the antiquity of all 
thele manuſcripts ?*”” He had evidently a de- 
ſign in theſe concealments, but will they be 
of ſervice to prove, that he was the real au- 
thor of the manuſcripts? © Characters of 
impoſture are on every part of“ Chatterton's 
allegations, when unſupported by the teſti- 
mony of others; and if the declaration of 
his having written the poems “ were true” 
that trueiſm * would ſtill remain an impro- 
bable wonder.”* In one very reaſonable 
wiſh the Pamphleteer may be readily joined 
by the ſtaunch advocates for veracity ; a wiſh 
to reſcue literary traffic from the ſhackles 
of a monopoly; but the unpubliſhed fitua- 
tion of eſe manulcripts in an original form 
may by no means be argued as evidence, 


E 2 that 


«© Whole verſes” he maintains (in the cricketers phraſe) 
to have been © trouled of” in theſe poems from Pope: 
he is welcome to his ideas of plagiariſin fo recent! 

* Mr. Horace Walpole, from whom the words are 
quoted by our Pamphleteer for a contrary purpoſe. 
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that they have never exiſted, It were diſin- 
genuous to involve characters, appearing in 
the ſtri& line of integrity, by a cenſure of 
combining in a miſerable league to deceive 
and abuſe mankind ! 

+ Chatterton's verſes, too ſmooth od har- 
monious for antiquity, are moreover too old 
for the #ra, to which they are aſcribed ,” 
the language * 1s the language of two entire 
centuries :” is the eightcenth century to be 
affixed as one? here we are ſupplied with an 
additional cargo of wonders ! with every in- 
dulgence of * gloffaries, lexicons, provincia- 
lities of a northern, unknown to a ſouthern En- 
gliſbman ; with words uſed in a {ſingular ſenſe 
by our ancient bards, and with“ all the ſtores 
of the moſt copious ſource, comprehenſion 
to ſo formidable an extent is little reconcile- 
able to the hiſtory of his education, the real- 

of his talents, and the abbreviated pe- 
riod of his exiſtence : he poſſeſſed not, more- 
over, but in a very partial and contracted 
mode any one of the above ſubſidiary avail- 
ments; granting, for the humour of the argu- 
ment, that he poſſeſſed them in the full force 
aſſigned, his knowledge would have been 
thrown away from his vagaries of conduct in 
the invention of theſe Poems; why, in the 
name of conſiſtency, fabricate the parnaſſian 
ſtructure of ſuch ill-cohering materials, as to 


weaken its very baſis? Chatterton's appears to 
| have 


(293 
haidd been a deſigning i ignorance, ſcarcely at- 
tributeable to tuch exalted craftineſs; The 
tranſcriber may be in fault, but not the ori- 
ginal compoſer, for errors of this motley 
complexion : ; 

« Before the Urchin well could go, 

* He ſtole the whiteneſs of the ſnow.” 

Thus 1s our Stripling all-accompliſhed re- 
prelented to have maſtered, after a dunciad- 
childhood, the old, and obtained an exceed- 
ing familiarity with modern Engliſh writers! 
„be 1 ragedy of Ella“ is marked to have 
originated from “ the Elfrida and Caracta- 
cus of Mr. Maſon.“ Opinion revolts from 
the idea of is derivative excellence. The 
poetry conveys not a characteriſtic reſem- 
blance to the poetry of thoſe dramatic mo- 
dels from Greece ; the minſtrels may at firſt 
ſight be preſumed counter-parts of the Gre- 
clan chorus, but our Engliſh traditionary 
records have a retroſpect to the times of 
„lla; a name,” which our Pamphleteer, 
loth to loſe a fight of pre poſſeſſion, aſſerts 
« Chatterton to have probably found from 
Dr. Percy's reliques of Engliſh poetry.” 
That idolatry of hypotheſis, which he hath 
pledged himſelf to maintain, creates the ve- 
neration of a ſecond idol, in a memorial of 
< Chatterton's knowledge of times, of men, 
and of manners, without which ZElla could 


not have been written.“ Is ſuch e miracu- 
| | lous 
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Walpole's wiitings. 


4 


lous ingenuity” determinable from the Boy's 
unqueſtioned compolitions ? What a fall IS 
there 

« The origin of the Engl. 72 drama is pre- 
faced by our Pamphletecr with Mr. Haw- 
kins's account of “ ancient interludes, the 
earlieſt, of which was compoſed 1g12.” 
Therefore, maintains our cricic, © Ala muſt 
.be pronounced a modern compoſition ;” he 
means, that it muſt therefore be Chatterton's. 
Shakeſpeare about this time enriched the 
ſtage, and has preſerved his title to a diſtin- 
guithed character in the drama, even to the 
preſent times. 

* Ye gods, annihilate both {pace and time, 


„ And make one critic happy !* + 
„ Erroneous 


* About the time, it is meant, that our Pamphletcer 
aſcribes to © the Drama,” when it is pronounced to 
have been © wretched ſtuff,” between 1540 and 1570: 
he may perhaps purpoſe to repreſent Shakeſpeare's muſe 
of a modern caſt, 


+ Chatterton is by enthuſiaſm aſſerted to have © ex- 
hauſted the ſtores” of „ ancient and recent Engliſh 
poetry, he mutt have likewiſe conſiderably dealt in in- 
veſtigations of our writers in proſe, I ſee a rock upon 
which our _Pamphleteer has ſplit ; his aſſertion attributes 


| Chatterton's knowledge of © the name of Widdeville” 
to the ſource of © Walpole.” That gentleman's © cata- 


logue of Royal and Noble Authors” has inſerted the name 
of Widdeville, inſtead of the uſual acceptation Wood- 
ville. An inſtance hath been already adduced, how far 
the Briſtol Boy was really acquainted ' with Mr. Horace 


| 6-6-1 
* Erroneor3 interpretations have been g j- 
ven by Chatterton,” ſaith Mr. Bryant, of 
words throughout theſe Poems; he could 
not therefore have been the author.“ A rea- 
ſonable deduction, it may be preſumed ! but“ 
circular proof“ is alledged againſt hat critic. 
The Boy, according to our Pamphleteer, 
* wrote not the Poems originally in their pre- 
ſent form; he, without doubt, wrote his verſes 


in plain Engliſh, embroidering” them himſelf 


with © old words from memory, or from 
gloſſaries, and finding, or inventing inter- 
pretations and words without doubt” the 
greateſt genius that England hath produced 
ſince the days of Shakeſpeare; nay, much 
greater than our great dramatiſt himſelf, when 
eventhe © imperfections on his head” are made 
ſolid ſupporters of ſo flattering an encomium ! 
But © the gloſſary and the text were not 
written at the ſame time ;”* thence “ the pre- 
ciſe meaning of antiquated words, which he 
had” himſelf “ uſed,” was loſt, and his 
© confuſed collection“ produced falſe * inter- 
pretations:“ this queſtioning of Chatterton's 
abilities was to be atoned for, and our Pam- 
phleteer inſtantly ſupplies an example of the 
Boy's extemporeneous © gloſſary to the Eng- 
liſh Metamorphoſis.” A fine cutting two- 
edged ſword ! ſharp indeed! his 1gnorance 


may carry the tide of argument to his __ 
ice; 


„pamphlet. Page 42. 
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dice; his conſummate quickneſs of concep- 
tion ſhall be adduced to the counter balance 
of appiauſe. That the gloſſary juſt referred 
to evinces ſuperior readineſs of talent, may 
be doubted from the miſtakes with which 
that gloſſary abounds : after all, will Mr. 
Barret, at whoſe defire it was undertaken, 
and Mr. Tyrrwhit, who aſſiſts in the infor- 
mation of the fact, poſitively convince us, 
that Chatterton had not ſtudied, or obtained 
the ſame gloſſary to his piece before? me- 
mory may have the appearance of a magi- 
cian, but can never exceed the knowledge of 
its poſſeſſor: the ſolution however will not 
anſwer in behalf of the Boy's acquirements, 
or of his claim of authorſhip to the poems. 
Heigh Preſto in the next paragraph ! 
% not fix falſe interpretations? are to be 
found, of words, which appear, when 
rightly underſtood to ſuit the context, and to 
convey a clear meaning,” Wonderful circum- 
ſpection of phraſe, to the honor of the Boy's 
ſagacity in the firſt, and zo /e/s wonderful 
roof of our critic's ſagacity in the laſt ex- 
preſſion ! I heſe perhaps are amongſt the 
« deciſive circumitances,”” by which the Boy 
is clearly determined to © have written theſe 
Poems !” they may with the ſame propriety be 
brought in evidence of our Pamphleteer's a/- 
ſurance, that he hath not himſelf aſſumed 
* the very queſtion in diſpute.” * 
„ There 
* Pamphlet. Page 43. | 
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There is often” ſaith a reprobater of 
cn « a material Variation between 
the' copy and the original. He could,” 
replies his advocate, © have —.— varia- 
tions without end :”*--from ignorance or from 
capacity? Our Pamphleteer argues alter- 
nately for the Boy's diſtinction as to both. 
The variations in queſtion are verbal; now 
that the ſame perſon ſhould have in form de- 
kvered a manuſcript under his own hand, 
with a word unknown in the language, and 
the © overy next day have produced a ſe- 
cond manuſcript ot the ſame poem with the 
fabſtitution of 'a different word in the very 
ſame paſſage, carries a ſtrong ſuſpicion of the 
writer: the Boy, however, exhibited the firſt ® 
- as 


- * The verbal variation commented occurs in the Song 
of Alla, 
— — « a ſteed 
bes I frayning o'er the mead.” 
| Such is the firſt=delivered manuſeript! “ yprauncing” 
Was ſubſtituted in the ſecond. However * fraine, or 
frayne,” is a Saxon word, © uſed,” ſaith Junius's Etymolo- 
icon, among the provincials of Lancaſter, to expreſs 
interrogate.” The Teutonick © fragen,“ adduced by 
Junius under the fame article, ſignifies * to incite, ſtimu- 
late;” * fraine'' ſeems more primarily derived from the 
Latin «© frenum,” a rein. Yfrayned” is, in my opinion, 
more expreſſive than its ſubſtitute ; it applies to the {kill 
of the rider, commanding the ſpirit of the horſe at wall, 
no leſs than to the fituation of the horſe itſelf. 
* Neigheynge to be amenge the poynQelde ſpeeres.“ 
The metre of the Song, — which the above 3 
| cum 
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as a copy, the laſt as its original. As a 
complete explanation of this proceeding, our 
Pamphleteer with complacency aſſures us, 
e that all the manuſcripts produced by Chat- 
terton were equally originals.” A queſtion 
may, for impartiality. is to be honoured, be 
aſked of the advocates of RoWILEY on the: 
other hand! Had the Boy copied his origi- 
nal with the moſt finiſhed accuracy, as far as 
the condition of that original would enſure 
it, would not his mode of hand-writing have 
evinced a ſufficient variation from that in 
which the original was conveyed ? had the 
ſame ſpecies of hand-writing prevailed in 
copy and original, would not impoſture have 
been expreſsly determined againſt the Boy ?- 
The preſent enquiry may not be cloſed with- 
out a due tribute to hypothetical] enthuſiaſm : 
Once plunged into a difficulty, every ſtrug- 
gle to emerge more deeply rivets diſtreſs : 
the load of Chatterton's deceit, little requir- 
ing an addition, is ſtudiouſly exaggerated 
by our Pamphleteer, who aſſerts him to have 
* obſcured” the laſt reſigned manuſcript ** to 
give it an ancient appearance.” Obfcurum 
per Obſcurius ! we ſhall ſpeedily collect the 
foundation of this ſentiment, 5 

e „The 


ciſm is deduced, in deſpight of all attempts to juſtify a 
contrary imputation, argues againſt its authenticity as a 
compoſition of RowI E x's age: but why in courſe attri- 
buteable to the Boy of Briſtol? | | 
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*The inequality of Chatterton's acknow- 
ledged compoſitions, when compared with thoſe 
aſcribed to RowLey, hath been much exagge- 
rated.“ So fings our Pamphleteer! “ Some of 
the Boy's worſt lines“ are wantonly, it ſeems, 
produced by this friend of learning and of 
candor: What ſuperior excellence has Chat- 
terton exhibited, from his own poems, to that 
contained in #75 lines brought forward by Mr. 
Bryant? It is not the fault of that gentle- 
man, if the Briſtol ambitious” has evinced 
his deficiency of grammatical, geographical, 
and literary erudition in his own language, 
and an ignorance of every period and climate 
which he treats: Unhappy, as his diſpoſi- 
tion, were hiWWttempts to reach reputation. 
When he frowns in ſatire, he ſluices the fran- 
tic torrent of ſlander; when he wiſhes to 
laugh, he plays the buffoon: eminent exam- 
ples of “ premature abilities“ in any century, 
affixed for their exiſtence!“ 
Disfigure the ancient Engliſh with old 
ſpelling.” Spell the poems, aſcribed to Row- 
LEY, as you pleaſez the veil of antiquity 
thrown over them on the one hand will not 
protect them, as labors of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from the detecting eye of criticiſm ; 
nor the diſplay of them in the comely dreſs 
of recent language facilitate their aſcription 
TC: F 2 to 


* pamphlet, page 45. 
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to the eighteenth century, on the other. He 
who has violated in his own immediate tongue 
every point, characteriſtic. of , compoſitions 
entitled to eſteem, may not, without great 
allowances, (or rather deviations from ſound 
judgment) be aſcertained the author of pro- 
ductions in ancient language, which it is the 
firſt doubt of an examiner. ix his caſe that 
he tolcrably underſtood. 

Our anſwerer calls in an auxiliary, partial 
as himſelf, to confirm—what ?..* That ge- 
nius and abilities may be brought into the 
world with us, but that nature cannot give a 
Knowledge of the world.“ Yer this auxi- 
liary inſiſts upon Chatterton's ©, ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing quickneſs in ſeizing every, he choſe,” 
that we may nearly afcribe his mental exer- 
tions to mere natural faculty; for, when this 


"0 * aſtoniſhing quickneſs” is Ta be to have 
diſtin- 


3 . page 5 Our 8 1 in 
the foregoing page, the reaſonableneſs of large allowance 
to the blunders of Chatterton; becauſe a very elaborate 
and indiſputable genius, Editor of Fletcher's Plays,“ 
has committed a ſtrange miſtake, vindicating the er- 
rors of one by thoſe of another, though a total de- 
fect of reſemblance appears in the perſons criticiſed ! 
ſtranger ſtill, when proper terms are diſcarded to make 
place for others leſs proper, as not ſo expreſſive, by the one, 
and when the error of the other by no means draws his 
abilities into queſtion ] moſt flrange; that a ſolitary blun- 
der, po//ib/y ariſing from the former, ſhould be eſteemed 
a ſuitable compariſon for legions, glaring from the igno- 
rance ct the latter ! 
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diſtinguiſhed him, he could have experienced | 
next to nothing of worldly knowledge,” 
the © knowledge of men, of manners, and 
of things. He remained not a ſufficient 
ſeaſon in the metropolis for the maſtery of 
this eſſential quality, and before he went 
thither a drear vacuity of worldly. know- 
ledge” was his lot; for low artifice is no fea- 
ture of this enviable | acquirement.! but our 
Pamphleteer ſeems to have adopted ſo fond a 
zeal to © be deceived,” that he murmurs at 
a wiſh to develope ther;truth |, He hath-de- 
ceived himſelf by ſeeking to decetye his rea- 
der in the comparifon of a Stanza from Chat- 
terton's © Narva and Mored:;” that African 
eclogue is caſt into old Engliſh, under the 
title “ Chatterton in Maſquerade,” and the 
Arſt eclogue aſcribed to RowLEy. is delle 
in preſent Engliſn. 
be —4 5 he wrote for Roi are per- 
haps better than his others, becauſe they con- 
rain the thoughts: of our belt poets often in 
their own words?“ What ? perſonating a 
writer of the fifteenth century the Boy largely 
borrowed from poets of the eighteenth, but 
in the verſes, which were avowedly his own, 
he refuſed to avail himſelf of their beauties? 
A Lad of his boaſted talents. may rather be 
preſumed to have reverſed the plan, or to 
have been a plagiariſt on bot! h occaſions : his 
| | own 
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own particular kene: ſtand | in great 
want of ſuch fupport ! 

Our Pamphleteer's help-mate vpon this 
laſt occaſion, the contents of whoſe paſſage, 
immediately quoted, ſubvert one favourite line 
hazarded by the former, namely the ignorance 
of Chatterton, is the author of Love 
and madneſs; a performance, giving riſe to 
an epiſtle from Mrs. Mary Newton, ſiſter of 
the Briſtol Boy, written profeſſedly “ as 10 
4 friend of herſelf and of her family. 5 

„The time was much too ſhort for Chat- 
terton to have been the author of the Poems 
attributed to RowIx Y; it would have been 
{till more aſtoniſhing,” is the reply, “ if he 
had tranſcribed in the ſame time the ſame 
number of lines in a very ancient hand.“ 
He could have written them, that is on the 
former ſuppoſition of our Pamphleteer, © in 
plain” Engliſn; and then have written them 
over again, as © inventor,” with the con- 
tinual ſubſtitution afterwards of old Engliſh, 
in leſs time than he could have tranſcribed 
them, at one exertion, into the latter! Chat- 
terton's © inventive faculties” muſt indeed have 
been in this caſe as wonderful,“ as the argu- 
ment this moment urged in their behalf on our 
Pamphleteer's principle, which inverts the 
more obvious mode of ratiocination. The Boy's 
London compoſitions within the ſpace of 


four months?“ Will our critic they take it 
upon 


Gi + 


upon himſelf to avow, that every performance. 
placed to the authorſhip of Chatterton with- 


in the afore- mentioned time, was written in 
the metropolis, and the poſitive inventions of „ 
the Boy in that abbreviated interval? What 


were theſe magical productions? as to the 
verſes, 1 25 $4. 10." N ode cred 
Fanny might ſpin a thouſand ſuch,%— _ 
But they would be fitly inſerted in no high- 
er repoſitory, than amongſt the farrago of 
magazines; and, for the proſe ! miſerable 
political ſquibs are pitiful, and unavailing 
paſſports to genuine literary reputation 1 
had nearly overlooked the very judicious 


“ verbum verbo“ imitation from our great 


moral periodical eſſay iſt in Chatterton's novel 
work, entitled © Maria Friendleſs :” corro- 


borating inſtance, it muſt be confeſſed, of his 


extreme inventive powers ! * 

* Manuſcripts of the fifteenth century in 
the Cotton Library are fo defaced, that it 
would take no inconſiderable time to copy a 
dozen lines!“ The condition of manuſcripts, 
even though preciſely written in the fifteenth. 


century, it will at once occur, may wide 


ly differ: we mult, to the, misfortune of 
7 | our 


] am indebted for this remark to Mr. Bryant's com- 
munication through the intelligence of a“ young gen- 
tleman of Cambridge,” promiſing by this earlier efful- 


gence another conſtellation in the hemiſphere of letters. 


Mr. Bryant's Obſervations, vol 2, p. 487—490. 
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our enquĩries, place a principal reliance upon 
Chatterton's own teſtimony, when we collect 

His exceeding aſſiduity as to ſeveral tranſcrip- 
tions of the Poems attributed to Row- 
LEV.“ . EV 5 
'& (Writings «defaced and obliterated in 
many places” are therefore more difficult to 
be readily topied'; more favorable till to the 
expanſion of the Briſtol Boy's abilitics. Has 
our Pamphleteer forgot his late aſſertion con- 
cerring © theſe defacements, that in ſome in- 
ftances,” and he ſeems thence to argue the 
ſame in every inſtance, where ſuch deface- 
ments may be obſerved, the Boy's manu- 
ſcripts have been „ defaced and obliterated” 
by his own intentional fallacy “ to make an 
appearance of antiquity 2” * 
BITS £13 53. „ | & The 


Though I cannot pledge myſelf to anſwet for the 
intellects of an attorney,“ yet would I candidly. int- 
mate, that the Solicitor introduced,” for the purpoſe 
of being ridiculed by our Pamphleteer, page 51, © to the 
Houſe of Lords,” may perhaps not be altogether found 
guilty of unpardonable inaccuracy of expreſſion. A 
deed,” ſaith this man of equity, * is illegible, but I will 
make out a fair copy of it.” A deed of ancient date 
may prima facie” appear illegible, but when examined 
at leiſure, ſufficient traces of its intelligibility may be 
transfuſed into a copy; however I am aware of the cruelty 
of depriving a gentleman of his pleaſantry! ſome ſweet 
ſtrould by all means be intermixed by way of palateable- 
neſs to the four! In conformity with this laſt principle 
the Pamphleteer ſhall be left to enjoy his jocular ſarcaſm 
Ke upon 


Co 

„ The miſerable ſhifts, to which “ our 
Pamphleteer is compelled to have recourſe, 
by obliging himſelf to run full tilt againſt 
matter of fact]! and on not a ſingle fact 
hath he reſted a ſingle argument of his Cur- 
ſory production. Chatterton owned he 
was the author of the © firſt Battle of Haſt- 
ings, but we are not to believe his declara- 
tion:“ + Why ſhould we? his firſt denial of 
it, and his ſubſequent prevarication upon 
both the numbers of that battle preclude our 
too eaſy faith. Such was his behaviour; with 
his imputed reaſons we have little concern: 
the Boy © had got into a difficulty, and he 
avoided to get into a ſecond; that is, a prior 
was to be protected by a ſucceeding fraud. 
Whether this be a true repreſentation will be 
moſt fairly adjudged from his * information 
the ſame day to Mr. Barrett, that he had ano- 
ther Poem, the copy of an original, by Row- 
LEY.” Of another number of © the Battle 
of Haſtings,” it will ſcarcely be denied that 
he meant; becauſe at a conſiderable inter- 
val of time, he produced a ſecond number 


of 


upon the preſumed contents of Mr. Barrett's Hiſtory of 
Briſtol.” Sarcaſms, no doubt, intended to confirm the 
claim of Chatterton, and eke his own to ingenuity with- 
out example, and erudition without end. Pamphlet. 
Page 60, 61. 8 
Pamphlet, page 5r. 

+ Dean Milles's and Mr. Bryant's accounts of Chat- 

terton. 
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of the ſame poem, much larger than the 
former.“ This © conſiderable time” has 
been elſewhere called © ſome time afterwards.” 
The other poem we may reflect was aſſerted 
the copy of an original by RowLev,”' the 
copy which was however, it is ſaid, 4 true 
- original,” Chatterton is urged; by our Pam- 
1 to have himſelf compoſed, though the 
Boy delivered it as a mere tranſcript from Row- 
LEY. 90 that the firſt number of Haſtings Bat- 
tle muſt, if we accede to the Boy's cloſing aſſer- 
tion to Mr. Barrett, be ſet down as his own 
performance; and the ſecond number as the 
labor of RowLey from Turgott. Yet © he 
who wrote the one” is inſiſted by our Pam- 
hleteer to have written the other.” Mr. 
— 5 was left by the deceitful Urchin to 
correct the impreſſion made upon him, con- 
cerning the authorſhip of the former number, 
by examining whether ſuch a ſimilarity pre- 
vailed in the ſecond, as to induce his applica- 
tion of this laſt to the compoſer of the firſt. 
Who will from this picture of fallacy in the 
Lad entertain an idea, on his teſtimony, 
or on the conclufion adduced from his de- 
fender's premiſes, that “he was author of all 

the poems aſcribed to RowLey ?” h 
We have the poſitive teſtimony of Mr, 
John Ruddall, concerning the reality of a 
forgery by Chatterton.“ It hath been already 
pronounced, that the Boy cannot without 
| 8 violence 
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violence to reaſon be conjectured to have in- 
vented “ the account of ceremonies obſerved 
at the opening of the Old Bridge at Briſtol;“ 
he could but have copied it from ſome an- 
cient memorial of that event. On what other 
conſtruction. can the general curiolity have 
been rouſed, from the. publication of this ac- 
count, to an enquiry after ancient manu- 
{criprs in the poſſeſſion of the publiſher? The 
Boy ©* /oon after the appearance of this ac- 
count told Mr. Ruddall, that he was the au- 
thor :” vix crederzm, etiam ſi juraſſet! 

On an half ſheet of fools cap parchment 
Mr. Ruddall faw Chatterton write ſeveral 
words, if not lines, in a cbaracter which he 
(Mr. Ruddall) did not underſtand , bur fays, 
that it was totally unlike Engliſh ; that when 
Chatterton had ſo written upon the parch- 
ment, he held it over the candle 10 give it the 
appearance of antiquity, which changed the 
colour of the ink, and made the parchment ap- 

ear black and a little contrafted. Chatterton 
acknowledged to Mr. Ruddall his forgery of 
the account, &c. conjuring him 707 to reveal 
the ſecret,” 

To poſitive affirmations, but not to 
the conſtructive deductions of Mr, Ruddall, 
I would be underſtood to diſcharge all the 
reſpect, which his warmeſt advacates would 
deſire, and his own character may demand. 


Mr. Rucdall ſaw the Boy write ſeveral words, 
: "(1 if 


( 6] 
F not lines, on a parchment of particular 
ſize; he knows not a ſyllable of their con- 
tents, or meaning; 1 „ they were totally 
unlike Engliſn.“ The proof that they were 
old Engliſh reſts therefore on the veracity of 
Chatterton, at this very moment in the prac- 
tice of a fraud. Mr. Ruddall, it muſt be 
granted, who continued his viſit” to the 


L 


Boy “ for three quarters of an hour,“ may 


be concluded to have had ſufficient time for 


an examination into the characters of the 


parchment; and the manuſcript Poems attri- 
buted to RowLEy, tho copiouſly interlarded 
with the ancient, furniſh ſpecimens enough 
of modern Engliſh, by which a gentleman 
of no refined intelligence might have form'd 
a judgment, that Engliſh was the language 
propoſed to be deſcribed by the writer. Mr. 
RuddalPs curioſity ſeems not to have been 
Fully awake, when we conſider the plea, which 
he is contended to ſubmit, of his own unequi- 
vocal inexperience in the character of the 
words, or lines, written by the Boy. He“ 
(the latter) “ afterwards held the parchment 
over the candle, to give it the appearance of 
antiquity.“ This laſt intimation proceeded 
vilibly from Chatterton, it may not be at- 
tributed to Mr. Ruddall's own knowledge of 
the conſequence to enſue, “ This appear- 
ance?” was to be aſcertained by“ a change in 
the colour of the ink;” to what different 
colour 
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colour from its former was the ink metamor- 
phoſed ? perhaps the reverſe of Ovid's mul- 
berries, originally black, it became altered 
to white by this manceuvre : 

& Or like a lobſter boil'd, the“ Horn 

From black to red might chance to turn.“ 

„The parchment appeared black, and a 
little contracted;“ perfetly reſembling the con- 
traction of antiquity ? Soft and ſoothing Ba- 
thos | Such is the evidence brought into the 
court of ſolid criticiſm, © deciſively” to 
evince the capacity of the Briſtol Boy. * to 
imitate Engliſh hand-writing !'”'— What is the 
reaſon alledged in our Obferver's Pamphlet, 
why the Boy brings before Mr. Ruddall” 
the fools-cap parchment, writes words, if 
not lines, upon it, and holds it to the 
candle? 

Put in the light, and chen put in the 
ligne; 

4 It occurring to Chatterton, that he 
might be called upon to produce the original, 
after he had avowed the forgery to Mr. Rud- 
dall,” he endeavours to ſhelter his fraud 
under repetitions of duplicity. In this 
whole teſtimony we have no confirmation, 
that the Boy poſſeſſed abilities to copy the 
old Engliſh; if the oppoſite conſtruction is 
not ſuitably indulged, a ſurmiſe may be at 
leaſt inſinuated, that yet another, fallacy is 


imputeable 
Ink horn, + Shakeſpeare, 
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| Imputeable in this buſineſs to Chatterton. 


Mr. Ruddall might have ſatisfied himſelf, 


upon examination, that ſome of the words, 
written by the Boy, were ablolutely Engliſh, 


an examination very probably not wiſhed, or 


ſuffered by the latter. 
Well! “ but,” we are told, that the con- 


traction of parchment is no diſcriminating 
mark of anti quity, the blackneſs given by 
ſmoke is very different upon trial from the“ 


yellow tinge, which parchment acquires by 
age, and the“ ink does not change its co- 
lour ;” I conclude it to be underſtood, when 
* held over the candle.” What reply, Mr. 
Pamphletecr?—“ So! becauſe theſe + arts 


are not always compleatly ſucceſsful“ but 


theſe arts are actually aſſerted never to pro- 
miſe ſucceſs in the nature of things. Why 
Chatterton * did this,” or why Chatterton 
* did that,“ our Pamphleteer may © weary 


himſelf with conjectures ;” from Mr, Rud- 


dall's evidence we are not furniſhed with au— 
thority, that © a ſkilful aniiquarian, or even 
a careleſs obſerver, profeſſedly not of that 


deſcription, could be deceived by this - 
of impoſture, 


It 


„Which the © Ye/low-Rell,” acquired by age; the 
above paſſages, © inter cuncos,“ are quoted by our Pam- 
phleteer. Famphitet, Page 55. 


＋ Id. et pag. eadem. 
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It has been whiſpered, that ſome „ know- 
ing one” in the b ſincſs of theſe manuſcripts 
continues comfortab y ſeated on velvet in a 
corner; who ſurrounded with a confuſed din 
of facts, allegations, ſurmiſes, and deduc- 
tions | 

« Smiles in the whirlwind, and enjoys the 

ſtorm.” 

In a convenient ſeaſon after theſe “ equi- 
noctial gale” are ſubſided, and a © ſettled 
calm” prevails, this perſonage may {ſtep 
forth arrayed in the majeſty of conviction, 
and the whole ſtructure of circumſtantial 
criticiſm be diſſolved, as Spencer's fa tc Flo- 
rimel of ſnow, when the true one appeared 
in ſight, * 


Dryden. 


, 
YS 


POSTCRIPT. 


Poſtſcript. 


Demo unum, Demo et item unum. 
Hor. EpisrT. 


" N Enquiry into the authenticity of 
Rowley's Poems” has been offered 
to the public ſince the clole of the foregoing 
* Strictures;“ its author is diſtinguiſhed by 
pecuhar eminence in poetical diſcuſſions; re- 
robating the idea, that the manuſcripts, 
uſually aſcribed to Rowley, have been con- 
ſiſtently ſo eſteemed, he directly attributes 
them to Chatterton. Mr. Warton's fir ft ob- 
ject of attention is thus indulged ; © if theſe 
Poems,” faith that learned writer, © are re- 
ferred to the æra of Edward the fourth, the 
progreſſive improvement of poetical compo- 
lition in the points of taſte, ſtyle, and lan- 
guage, will be effectually difarranged ”, * 

A ſentiment derived from that authority, 
which I conceive our Enquirer to reſpect, 
immediately occurs: © atrer Lydgate, who 
merited more from his language, than his 
Imagination, came Hardyng, who wrote a 


Chronick 


* Enquiry, Page 8, 


11 


(20. / 

Chronicle in verſe of the Engliſh kings down 
to Edward the fourth, in whole reign he lived: 

hut the poet is loſt in the hiſtorian.® So 
frigid and proſaic a performance, after ſuch 
promiling improvements, ſeemed to indicate, 
that poetry was relapling into its primitive 
barbariſm, and that the rudenels of Robert 
of Glouceſter would be ſoon reinſtated in the 
place of Chaucer's Judgment and imagina- 
tion“ 

I would requeſt to dwell a little upon the 
foregoing obſervation; poctical character muſt 
have been neceiarily ceficient, when a 
„Chronicle in verſe” could be admitted as 
a ſacrifice to the mules : difficult it cannot 
fail to be experienced to clothe the preciſion 
of records in the elegance of harmony, how- 
ever aſſiſted by the enthuſtaſm of fanciful 
traditions, thoſe wild exaggerations of nature 
occaſionally blended with the faithfulneſs of 
hiſtory. How difficult, even when poetry has 
received refinement the title of Gazette in 
Rime“ affixed to Mr. Addiſon's campaign is 
ſufficient to evince; and as to the degeneracy 
above remarked to have taken place between 
the writings of Lydgate, and of Chaucer, in- 

ſtantaneous 


* Mr. Thomas Warton's obſervations on the Fairy 
Queen. Vol. ii. page 104, 105. 


+ Mr. Joſeph Warton's Eflay on the Writings and 
n ot Pope. Vol. 1. 
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ſtantaneous as the exchange to corrector of 
language, refle tion on the laſt affords a 
proof, that not a gradual ſtep, but an ex- 
tenſive ſtride was made by the efforts of 
genius, waich the condition of our language, 
apparently untavorable, has been found cops: 
ble to maintain. 

Conſiſtentiy to treat the ſubje& & of the 
Poems aſcribed ro Rowley, criticiſm muit 
affix certain data, as grounds upon which 
argument may proceed. Evidence ariſing 
from the hiſtory of the parties ſhould be 
either ſpecifically admitted, or ſpecifically 
rejected: where hiſtorical anecdotes are orant- 
ed as authentic, deductions may not un- 
reaſonably be hazarded from collateral cir- 
cumſtances. If, for inſtance, the name of 
Rowley be concluſively aſcertained, and 
hiſtory confirms the exiſtence of ſuch a 
character in the age, to which he is aſſigned, 
{till is it requiſite, that his talents as a writer 
be evinced. Should ſuch acquirements be 
allowed, the nature, and ſubjects of his com- 
poſitions ſhould be procured ; and the proof 
of their originality may not unſafely reſt upon 
the performances, in a ſimilar line, handed 
down, or recorded from the century, ia which 
he lived. A wide extended field, where the 
game ſprings in too bewildering a way to ſe- 
cure the ſport of a literary Nimrod; for if 
ſome of thele productions remain, not few may 
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have been conſigned to oblivion; and as {0 
eſſential a variation hath been alledged in the 
compaſs of Engliſh poetry from the recent 
mention of Lydeate, Hardyng, and 
Chaucer,” why not apprehend the probabi- 
lity of ſtrong deviation between the writer of 
theſe Poems, and others of his particular age? 
Poetry received a ſecond almoſt inſtantaneous 
expanſion in the labors of Spencer; an au- 
thor, -who familiarly conducts us to © our en- 
quirer's“ argument of perionification * dawn- 
ing in Chaucer, and brought to its meridian 
by Eliza's bard. This perſonal application to 
the virtues and to the vices formed excellent 
coloring to a picture of morality; why then 
ſhould congenial attributions to“ freedom, af- 
fright, power, war, and envy” in the boaſted 
Minſtrell Song of Goddwyn, be referred 
to a recent period? * but theſe are delineated 
upon too large a ſcale for the ſimplicity of a 
remoter æra;“ ſurely not a larger than that, 
on which the figurative embelliſhments of the 
Fairy Queen” are arranged | The Grecian 
chorus ſeems in truth too familiarly placed as 
the original of the Engliſh Minſtrelſy ; that 
this chorus was known in the days of Rowley 
may be greatly queſtioned, but Minſtrel 
Songs 'were very naturally adopted into Eng- 
lh compoſitions. Attendants on the active 

and 


Wt | * Enquiry, page 14. 
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and more relaxed moments of ſuperiors, 
records delivered by the untutored muſic) 
of their © ſweet ſounds” were congenital with 
the credulity, and flattering to the ambition 
of a warlike people. On the obliging favor 
communicated by Mr. Maſon to the world, 
in © his dramas from the Grecian model, * 
Chatterton's claim to the Songs of Minſtrelſy 
in Alla and in Goddwyn ſolely depends; 
a thread of too fine a texture to ſupport the 
weight which it ſuſpends ! The Boy's “ pre- 
tenſions, however, to © a knowledge of anti- 


quity” may by no means be eſteemed 4 en- 


dangered by the excellence of the poetry,” 
unequivocally * his on!“ 

« Old Englith poetry 1s a continued tenor 
of diſparity,* not ſo much in the ſtyle as in 
the ſentiment, while theſe poems 'have nei- 
ther imbeci)ities of thought or diction.” Our 
enquirer hath concluded it not inconſiſtent to 
moderate this compliment of zeal in the pro- 
greſs of his remarks, by an admiſſion, that 
the author's Imagination is not always juſt, 
that abſurdities“ are obvious, and his poetry 
ſometimes weaved © in a trite tiſſue:“ bur 
what avails argument upon the occaſion ? 
Chatterton's very blemiſhes are charged upon 
his opponents as ſubſtantial cauſes, why com- 
poſitions, highly valued by thoſe, who urge 

the 


* Enquiry, page 17. 
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che fact, fell from his prolific genius. Pro- 
digy of parts | the idol, yet the ſport of na- 
ture! not only, like Dryden' s Zimri, “ the 
epitome of all mankind, but more; though 
a Boy incontrovertibly dull till near the time 
he quitted ſchool if a mother's evidence be 
credited, and indurged to the world, only till — 
became eighteen. Too“ good a poet” © 
one hand, e with a mediocrity of talents” on 
the other ; and while ever contriving ſome 
plan, by which his darling ambition was 
meant to be gratified, “ found to have at 
bottom no contrivance! ?“ 

Thus whimſically — "I Chatter- 
ton Is reſolved into © author of the collec- 
tion,” by that mode of argumentation moſt 
effectually tending to a defeat of his expecta. 
tions. &« Heterogeneous mixtures,“ and 
% 1ncongruous combinations” abound in an- 
cient Engliſh poetry ; are the poems attri- 
buted to Row! Ev, are any efforts of human 
abilities, of ſuperhuman in the character of the 
Briſtol. Boy, untainted with theſe errors of 
overflowing imagination ? errors, which are 


frequently applicable ro the manner, are as 


immediately chargeable upon the matter oc- 
caſionally introduced “e into the poems aſ- 
cribed to RowLey.” With the authorities 
of Gower and of Lydgate the enquirer hath 

contented 


* Ibid, page 20, 


* Þ 

contented himſelf in his foregoing accuſation 
of our older bards ; their eccentric ſallies are 
not 1o viſibly intermixed in the humorous 
productions of Chaucer, nor ſully they the 
more elegant harmony of chaſte deſcription 
in Spencer. Contracted fituation ſerved to 
narrow the minds of cloyſtered penmen; and 
as their religion was a tyranny of ſuperſtition, 
fo their monkiſh writings Originating in the 
frenzy of enthuſiaſtic devotion were marked 
with harſher features of diſcordancy. Hea- 
then mythology goes hand in hand with Po- 
piſh legends ; when a poem inſerts the latter 
in their ſole rational acceptation of tradition- 
ary tables, the critic may be ſatisfied, that 
the mule hath been releaſed from the monat 
tery into life. 

« Verbal particularities” * may not be MR 
nuouſly inſiſted upon: which ſhall be im- 
puted to the inventor, which to the tranſ- 
criber? Ancient manuſcripts copied by a 
modern, unleſs a full competency of compre- 
henſion is his happier portict., will neceſſarily 
receive a tincture of modern terms: defect of 
underſtanding leads to conjecture, and where 
the unknowing conjectures, he is too hable 
to be loſt; in "the inſtant, that attention is 

warp'd from a direct view of the old, it re- 
volts to ene language. Verbal inſertions, 
| however, 


® Enquiry, page 23, 
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however, in compoſitions truly ancient, may 
not unfrequently poſſeſs an appearance of 
later periods; and candor induces me to at- 
teft, that, even concealed as he 1s behind the 
rug of antique phraſeology, and a ſurtout of 
„black letter,“ many verſes of. humorous 


Geoffrey, who reſcued our poetry, and our 


manners from the barbariſm of eccleſiaſtical 
cells, ſtruck me at firſt ſight with their recent 
orthography ; even the run of others diftin- 
guifhes them with a caſt of moderniſm ; a 
moderniſm extenſible to our enquirer's next 
deduction * from entire lines and prolix pa- 
ragraphs; * the production of which may 
create a ſuſpicion, where aſſertion ſnould be 
tuſpended, that a compoſition aſcribed to an- 
tiquity may be eſteemed the reverſe. And 
here ſtop we a moment to pay a tribute juſtly 
due to the accurate arrangement of venera- 


ble balades” by the ingenious Percy; from 


theſe, ancient verſification, no leſs than an- 
cient phraſeology, if ſtripped of their weeds, 
and decorated with the finery of modern 
would be experienced to 
flow ſmooth as the ſmootheſt ſtream,” 
ſmooth as the melody of Pope; how nume- 
rous thoſe ſpecimens of harmony, which boaſt 
an æra leſs modern than, at leaſt equal to, the 
fifteenth century! where ſubjects are derived 

| from 


® Enquiry, page 3. | * 


ENI 


from the ſource of nature, language lends 

her moſt ſoothing powers to convey its dic- 

tates to the heart. Contente” * ig A 
Mayde of the turtle eyne ;” 

This characteriſtic epithet familiarizes us 
at lateſt to the days of Spencer, and the 
eye of the turtle“ may more particularly 
be queſtioned on the concluſion of moder- 


'niſm, when we refer to that exquiſite ſentence 


of oriental melody, ſo admirably transfuſed 
from the Pſalmiſt into our verſion, Oh 
deliver not the ſoul of thy turtle dove into the 
hands of his enemies!“ why + truth ſhould 
not be eſteemed ſuitably complimeined in 


older days, under the character of © faire 
ſaincte,“ I cannot conjecture ; neither indeed 
is it reaſonable, that a moral quality, ſo ex- 
alted as truth, ſhould endure a refuſal of ſuch 
title, beſtowed every hour by popiſh artifice 
and abſurdity upon beings, which either never 
exiſted, or exiſted to the difgrace of ſociety-: 


if, however, the ſaintſhip be with ſome im- 
propriety thus applied in the fifteenth, truth 


may ſurely be allowed to have been conſiſt- 
ently ſo gifted long before the eighteenth 


Century. IT 


66 Metre” 


'® Enquiry, page 30. | 
+ Ibid, page 30. 
I Native a Rm ſay the advocates of RowWIE V, 
0 


* * been ſoftened by = a modern corrector;“ if this 
| corrector 
I 
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„ Metre” is our Enquirer's ſecond conſi- 
deration ; pindaricks involved by a wild lux- 
uriance in paraphraſes or imitations, for they 
are not tranſlations leſs early than the at- 
tempts from the Bard of Thebes,” call 
them what you will, by Cowley, may be ne- 
gatived as productions of “ the fifteenth cen- 
tury ;“ in which ſuch a writer ſeems not to 
have been heard of by the Engliſh : on the 
other hand, becauſe * the thing, which we 
call an ode,” and which in modern eſtima- 
tion ſeems little to argue determined compo- 
ſirion, ſubſiſted not from Grecian authority 
in thoſe ancient days, ſhall: we thence con- 
clude that deſcription, evidently brought into 
poetic life previouſly to the #ra aſcribed to 
Row EV, was not thrown into a lyric form? 
The truth is, that odes, call them balads, 
call them ſongs, call them poems, without the 
metre: of heroick completion, diſplayed the 
lyrick ſpirit in very early times, Metre muſt 


corrector is ſet down as Chatterton, we may reflect, that 
theſe ſame gentlemen have found him guilty of adding 
by his ignorance to the aſperities inherent in the text, 
according to its general tenor : inſtead of correcting he 
muſt rather be underſtood to have corrupted his original * 
for the © filk” of Spencer himſelf darned by 
% Chatterton's officious aid,” | 

quickly diſcovers the thread employed in the repair to he 
*% worlted.” Enquiry, page 32. 

The above remark bears ſtill more effectually againſt 
the originality of Chatterton. EL | 


— 
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fpeak for itſelf in the ſpecies of compoſition 
now remarked, and on this many aſſertions 
may be made, though few, if any, are to be 
proved, againſt its exiſtence in days remote 
from thoſe of Chatterton. If RowrLey,” 
faith our Enquirer, © was acquainted with 
Pindar, he has | borrowed nothing from 
the Theban bard, but the licentious exube- 
rancy of his lyricks;“ that is, as an experi- 
ence of Pindar will moſt conſiſtently evince, 
nothing actually poſſeſſed by his genius, if 
we may judge from his ſurviving odes; but 
was Chatterton a Pindar ?—as greatly as he 
was a Maſon: The metre of © the Song of 
Ella“ is wild, the thoughts by no means 
concentered, and the cloſe abhorrent from 
every idea of connection; the whole laſt 
Stanza jej une and ſpiritleſs; little arguing 
the feelings of Chatterton, who had ſtrongly 
worked himſelf into habits of abuſe againſt 
Briſtol, and its parſimonious rewarders of 

aſſumed merit. 333 
As uniform regularity, and metrical dig- 
nity have been adjudged to the author of 
theſe Poems by the advocates of Chatterton, 
he may with leſs propriety be allowed to have 
indulged “ dancing vagaries.” Majeſtick as 
his uſual tread in © the buſkins and the 
greaves,” an author may chooſe ſometimes 
to laugh, or be pleaſant in © the tragick,” 
or the epick, Here our Enquirer rebukes the 
BE metrical 
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metrical exchange alone. Double rhimes“ 
are particular objects of cenſure, as arguing 
moderniſm of date. In Chaucer what is pro- 
nounced © accidental is attributed, as to the 
author of theſe Poems, to defign. The occa- 
ſion of our Enquirer's criticiſm is, a 
Minſtrel - Song,” aſcribed to Sir I hy bbotte 
Gorges,” certainly conveyed in a meaſure 
eſſentially varying from the reſidue of the 
compoſition, into which it is inſerted : 
others are left to conſider, whether it is 
hitched into the performance : at any rate, + 
generally argued, the © double rhimes” em- 
ployed by an earlier poet juſtify its leſs mo- 
dern conſtruction, as metrical originality may 
not in this inſtance be alledged. It may ap- 
pear a ſubject mete for ſurpriſe, that © our 
Enquirer” hath not rather adverted to the au- 
thority of this ſame Chaucer on the preſent 
occaſion in favor of Chatterton's . right to 
theſe Poems, ſince he adduces in the courſe 
of his remarks © Speight's Gloſſary of that 

Fr , s Poet, 


* Enquiry, page 37. | 

+ I would requeſt permiſſion to quote a S7anza in 
the «© Minſtrel Song of Zlla,” which 1 have already cri- 
ticiſed as to a portion of its contents: 


As Elynoure bie the grene leſſele was ſyttynge, 
« As from the ſone's heat ſhe tarried; | 
« She ſayde, as her whyte hondes whyte hoſen were 
| knyttynge, | 
« Whatte pleaſure ytte ys to be married!“ 


6 
Poet,“ as the Boy? 8 principal reſource i in Bis 
| ftudy of ancient Engliſh. 
| The © ſtructure of the Stanza” might 
have been originally derived from L.ydgate, 
| whole lines in the following quotation, how- 
ever hobbling, may be pronounced to convey 
a careleſs facility, ſuitable to the unadorned 
period in which he lived: 


« mean as thus, I have no freſh licoure 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

« Nor for Clio of Rhetoricke no ſtoure 
6 In mie-labor for to refreſhe me.” 


Why ſhould, not the Minſtrel Song i in 
Alla“ have been an invention almoſt as early 
as the well known original of 2 TN and 
Emma?“ 

8 Polyſyllabick terminations” of verſes 
were a Characteriſtic fault of the ancient 
poetry;“ a ſentiment imputed to Chaucer's 
practiſe of Latin and exotic terms; till the 
days of that * Father of Engliſh poetry,” 
monoſyllables © froze the genial current” of 
our language. Why muſt the author, or 
rather authors of theſe Poems, be excluded 
from © verbal imitation” of bards,” preceding 
the age of Chaucer ? and for the more tunetul 
melody of verſe be indebted to improvements 
'more recent, and to his or their own * 
lence of taſte? © Polyſyllabick cloſes”. ar 
00 liable to caſt an air of debility on Keri 

though 


E 0 » 

though they may not be deemed, untowardly 
defective in muſical tone.“ The polyſylla- 
bick termination is likewiſe in a degree attri- 
buted to © Italian importations;“ theſe cer- 
tainly muſt be underſtood to have refined the 
ſounds of the Engliſh voice, one vowel fa- 
miliarly opening upon another to ſoften 
words of this prolix conſtruction : be that as 
it may, our .** old new epic paſtoral” writer 

uniformly almoſt rejects this © heavy cavalry” 
of terms; and why not, though its uſe con- 
tinued to the period of Fairfax?“ a critic, 
who inſiſts not the origin of theſe Poems to 
have taken place in * the fifteenth century,” 
= not to be ſolicitous for the ſubſiſtence 
t polyſyllabicks in days leſs ancient than 
hn Kra; the laſt remains of their appear- 
ance in Engliſh poetry may be fixed even to 
a more 'recent time than that. of Fairfax: it 
is evident after ail, that Spencer's applica- 
tion to ſuch cloſes of his lines aroſe not from 
any idea of their utility in point of modula- 
tion; neither may they be conſtrued charac- 
teriſticks of his muſe; they ſeem to have been 
intentional ſacrifices to his predeceſſor Chau- 
cer, but ſenſible as his knowledge of har- 
mony had made. him, that polyſyilabick ap- 
propriations were very liable to obſtruct it, 


he hath baniſhed from * the flow length of 
words” 
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| words? every coarſer conſonant, and thrown 


them as much as poſſible into vowels. 'Tho' 
the metre of Robert of Glouceſter,” a bard, 
or, as our Enquirer prefers, a verſifier of the 
eleventh century at its beginning, pretends 
to no elegance, yet his ſelection of words to 
the immediate ſtructure of his verſe, in many 
inſtances, diverts that harſhneſs, which in a 
language © abounding,” as an eminent judge 
and example of poetry has announced, * too 
much in monoſyllables, is apt to prevail: 


the metre © of Robert” was the vice of his 


age; and his rudeneſs is not imputeable to 
his Hllabicł conſinement. Ancient language” 


is our Enquirer's third conſideration; and can 


he, qualified to write the Poems, be concluded 
to have arrayed his muſe in the motley veſt- 


ments of an harlequin? As a tranſcriber, his 


errors of groſs contexture may be accounted 
for, but to cover the gold of a fifteenth cen- 
tury with the cobwebs of a thirteenth was ill- 
ſuited to reſources neceſſarily poſſeſſed by a 
real author of the collection: his precedents 
for words never held in uſe; © his indiſcri- 
minate haſte, 1gnorance of dialect,” and fac- 
titiouſneſs of diction are ſo many direct confic- 
mations not in disfavor of his tranſcription, 
but greatly of a probability, (ſhall I be ad- 
aa to urge poſſibility ?) of his author- 


In 


ES) 


In Chatterton's want of knowledge, as to 
the antiquity of words,” our * Enquirer agrees 
with Mr. Bryant, yet ſubmits very different 
principles for that deficiency : ignorance may 
be alledged a more ſatisfactory ſhelter for the 
character of a copyiſt, than for that of an 
Inventor : yet ſyſtem is a mere cudgel- play 
of argument; much may be plauſibly warded 
in its defence, and many blows may be aimed 
on the contrary to its deſtruction. Our En- 
quirer's reaſoning on ibis head contains the 
following propoſitions : That a „ literary 
forger,” with more difficulty to be detected, 
ſhould never know the meaning of the author 
forged;” that he ſhould be unſkilled in the 
application. of words, which he * finds it 
requiſite to adopt in ſupport of his forgery ;” 
that his “ natural expreſſion ſhould be ob- 
ſtructed: that he ſhould be obliged to em- 
barraſs a meaning at firſt clear, and puzzle 
himſelf and his readers.” ' Theſe concluſions 
-naturaily ſpring from our Enquirer's pre- 
miles, unleſs it be inſiſted by a mode of proof, 
whimſical as was the Boy himſelf, that he 
Lorrie to promote detection, while he was 
deſigning a fraud. When the experi- 
mental verſes,” which formed the outlet of 
his fallacious career, were adjudged no origi- 
nals, the Boy awhile reigned. himſelf to the 
practice 


® Enquiry, page 46. 


46 


practice of the like conduct among Briſtol 


friends, witich was not endured in the more 
impartial metropolis ; his next gradation was 
to deceive as a copyilt, in turn reſuming his 
claim to originality, as to © the Poems aſ- 
cribed to RoWI EY.“ It may: “ be obſerved 
by way of cloſe to this articie of enquiry, 


that the inſtance * of * maſter ordering ſcho- 


lar to bring an exerciſe in Chaucer's ſtyle*” 
bears hard againſt the conſiſtency of maſter, 
if ſcholar was confeſſedly incompetent in 
point of experience in “ the old Engliſh,” 
but that experience once known by maſter, 


and © the exerciſe delivered by ſcholar,” ik 


the latter could not explain it, would not the 
former very reaſonably doubt, that it was 


his ſcholar's compoſition ? Where ſyſtem is 


not placed as a ſtumbling- block in his way, 
an anſwerer, juſtifying the pædagogue, muſt 
reſolve the queſtion 1 in the affirmative. 
Our Enquirer's fourth head comprizes 
e hiſtorical alluſions :* the following re- 
marks may ſuffice on this ſubject: © the ra- 
ven ſtandard of the Danes! how,” it hath 
been aſked, ©* could Chatterton have gained 
any knowledge of it?“ Iam afraid, that the 
| anſwer, 


on ny page 60; Mr. Bryant urges, that “ if a 
boy produces a reputable exercite, and cannot conſtrue 
it, there is not an uſher in a boarding ſchool but will 
tell him he did not make it.” 
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anſwer, expreſſing his intelligence to have 
been derived from “ Thomſon's Maſque pf 
Alfred,” will be reaſonably eſteemed 
ſumptive ! why not rather conclude the " 6 

if really attributed to the eighteenth century, 
to have rummaged, like his beloved Shake- 
ſpeare, the refuſe of leſs valued, or never 
valued, books, for poetical materials! ? Ampie 
authorities of very early date may be collected 
for the inſtruction of a poet in the fifteenth, 
or any other century before the tardy pro- 
oreſs of the eighteenth, in the point of the 
Daniſh ſtandard.” When the ſame © moral 
wricer of the Seaſons” introduces the name of 
„ Hubba, as a Daniſh prince,” and this is 
chang'd into Hurra, the warmeſt advocate for 
the change cannot pretend to account for the 
reaſon, by adjudging the Briſtol Boy a reader 
of Thompſon to ſuch extent, that plagiariſms 
may be announced from that quarter : Chat- 
terton would be the very firſt perſon to whom 
ſuch perverſeneſs of critical erudition hath been 
applied ! Though the Boy be not admitted 
to have diſcovered original poetry in © tne 
Tower of Redcliffe Church, Briſtol,” yet 1s 
it granted, that he © might have there diſco- 
vered parchments of“ humble © proſe,“ re- 
lative to the antiquities of that church, and 
other buildings of the town:“ but whence 


the 


» Fnquiry, page 65. 


„ 
the propriety of aſſigning the Boy's invention 
to the former, and his mere tranſcription to 
the latter? © the proſe antiquities have,“ it 
ſeems, * been verified!“ the poetical have 
been ſo unfortunate as to continue unauthen- 
ticated. Is this the foundation of their being 
attributed to the fancy of the Briſtol enthu- 
ſiaſt? On a view of this argument, as con- 
nected with his hiſtory, and with many cir- 
cumſtances of“ poſitive evidence,” nor les, 
when conſidered from its own ſeparate vali- 
dity, the very reverſe ſeems ſtrongly to be 
implied. | 
& Incidental circumſtances * in the Battle 
of Haſtings could not have been derived 
by Chatterton, to whom the books were not 
acceſſible, from conformable repreſentations 
in William of Malmſbury, and the old Latin 
chroniclers.” A deduction with equal con- 
ſiſtency referred to Chatterton's incapacity of 
underſtanding them, had he poſſeſſed ſuch 
accels. © Theſe incidental circumſtances“ 
our Enquirer inſiſts to have © deſcended into 
later hiſtorians, particularly Hollingſhed, 
Fox, and Stowe, to which Chatterton got 
acceſs. Fuller, „the church hiſtorian,” is 
moreover alledged as his direction; + "and, 
if uſed by the Boy, may be eſteemed a ſource 
of ſupererogatory intelligence, © all the rolls 
and catalogues from the three foregoing wri- 
K 2 e 


* Enquiry, page 67. + Ibid, page 71. 
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ters having been drawn together, and compa- 
ratively arranged by the laſt' elaborate pen. 
As we have already obſerved in what ſenſe 
of the term Chatterton has been ſtiled 4 
reader of Thompſon, it may be more fa- 
miliarly collected that he was probably in the 
ſame degree a reader of the above extenſive 
hiſtorians. The time he exiſt cd 

(„ Hunc tantum terris oſtendunt fata“ 
may be a characteriſtick motto for our literary 
Marcellus) meſt ſatisfactoriſy accounts for his 
acquirement of knowledge eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, for his compoſitions poetical and pro- 
ſaick, and his acquaintance from parchments 
with Briſtol anecdotes and events, which it is 
not ſufficient objection to prove, that he could 
{ſcarcely underſtand ! That the early period 
of * the Engliſh chroniclers” adduced, ſhould 
be urged, as a convincing reaſon, why © the 
Battle of Haſlings” was not compoſed till the 
eighteenth century, claims as ſelid a right to 
our perſuaſion. . 

* Turgott,” faith Dean Milles, “pointed 
Hut in the Battle of Haſtings the origin, and 
uſe of Stone-henge: this pile of ſtones hath 
been the foundation of romantic ſtructures“ 
at leaſt! The lines concerning it run thus: 


Neither 


« Herewarde, borne on Sarim's ſpreddynge plaine, 
Where Thor's fam'd temple manie ages ſtoode ; 

«© Where Druids, aunciente preeſts, did ry tes ordaine, 

And in the middle ſhede the vyctyme's bloude, 

«© Where aunciente bardi dyd theire verſes ſynge 


Of Cæſar conquerde, and hys myghtie hoſte ;” 


( 69 ) 
« Neither the birth, nor any part of Here- 


warde's Hiſtory,” faith Dean Milles, comes 


authenticated by other writers, or agrees 
with the account of that Herewarde, highly 
celebrated by Ingulfus and other hiſtorians :” 
but a poet, verſed in Engliſh hiſtory, who 
was at the ſame time {killed in the conduct 
of ancient epick poetry as a ſcholar, may rea- 
dily be imagined to have ſubſtituted addi- 
tions to a character of Saxon origin, in fa- 
vor of ſome patron, or friend, whom he 
was zealous to applaud. Thus the phy- 
ſician of ZEneas was no other than the phyſi- 
cian of Auguſtus; the Mneſtheus, a compli- 
mentary ſource of the Memmian family, and 
Achates the true Mæcenas of Virgil's days. 
The deſcription of Stone-henge” is agree- 
able to traditionary fable; the idea of a dru- 
idical temple was flattering to the vanity. of 
thoſe, who deſcended from the ancient Bri- 
tons; here genuine hiſtory ſeems reverſed, 
for, if reſolved into an edifice, Stonehenge 
may be rather preſumed a temple raiſed by 


Roman oſtentation; from the preſervation of 


their ſuperſtition,” the maintenance of their 
«© authority” was ſecured. Monuments of 

their devout enthuſiaſm were left in every 
portion of the globe, traverſed by their arms, 
as monuments of their conqueſts : ſuch ex- 
tenſive reliques little evince a ſtructure by 


the hands oi barbariſm : the tale of its 
erection 
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erection, as a perpetuation of Hengiſt's maſ. 
ſacre, was a ſacrifice and no more to popu- 
lar antipathy againſt the Danes. But the 
reader may have been too long detained from 


the great principle of Chatterton's claim! 


« Of the Normans the Boy had a liſt of 
eight hundred, of the Saxons he took only 
twenty e but why the Boy? the diſparity of 
names inſerted in © the Battle of Haſtings” 
might have ariſen from a mere diſpoſition of 
the Poet (and the political diſtinction of Nor- 
man and Saxon had ot evaporated till after 
the Scot aſſumed the throne of England !) to 
picture the Normans profuſely deſtroyed by 
an handful of Saxons. The adoption of 


| Saxon. intereſts by our Briſtol Boy may not 


be juſtified from the experience, that when 
diſtinctions have been blown away by the 
breath of time, he who reads an hiſtorical 
record of- national, civil, or individual en- 
mity, feels a warp to the eſpouſal of one 
party, of whom he uniformly wiſhes the ſuc- 
ceſs. The Boy is, however, announced to 


have © taken his few Saxon names „ from 


plays, novels, hiſtories, and other books of 
entertainment” “* ſome of the ſeventy, which 
he aſſured his particular friends, that he had 
inveſtigated, though the publick hath not yet 
been favored with heir liſt; Shakeſpeare's 

true 


* Enquiry, page 72. 


„ 


true ſource of information, which, it has 


been expected, we ſhould ſee transferred to 
Chatterton! why not many Norman names 


from the ſame entertaining origin? — but 
] recollect, that he was happy in *© other 


domeſday books“ to conſult for the latter! 


The © necromancy of Tynian, the goats 


of Conyan made tame, the ſouls of the 
fairy-ſtricken people, wandering to Offa's 


dyke, are occult intelligences ſprung from 
Chatterton's imagination.” * Surely not 


Tynian, for © he is mentioned by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth; a retailer of fabulous ab- 
ſurdities with a ſeeming fullneſs of belief in 
their contents. Fairy-ſtricken people are 


even now remembered ;** for theſe the Boy 


was aſſuredly indebted to Mother Gooſe's 
Tales,” or to the crazy tales of her legiti- 
mate deſcendant + Offian the Son of Fin- 
gal.“ Our. Enquirer proceeds; “ theſe: fic- 


rions could' not have fallen from an arch- 


deacon, a prior of an epiſcopal church, and 
4 corfriendow annaliſt, or have been intro- 


duced into the grave dignity of an hiſtorical 


detail: theſe details it is the province of an 


epick poet to ſeaſon with fancy; Turgott is 
out of the queſtion, but let any < archdeacon, 


biſhop, or conſcientious” man ſit down to write, 


or if too ſolemnly pg for writing, be pre- 


vailed 


* Enquiry, page 74. 
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railed upon to read an epick poem, and he nl 
acknowledge. fiction to be its very foul ; 
muſt not indeed be induiged to the « = 
of events univerſally received into the world, 
and with this exception he may not place 
fabulous repreſentation to the diſparagement 
of its writer's “ conſcience,” or conſiſtency, 
or even of his more ſerious reflection, in 
which he muſt largely deal in proof of his 
title to the epick character. Fiction is inhe- 
rent in the genius of this compoſition, as a 
ſpecies of epiſode in itſelf; and the poet of 
the Battle of Haſtings” treads too ſecurely 
over this inchanted ground, thinly ſcattered 
with the aſhes of antiquity, to promote an 
opinion, that i it is tlie walk of a maſter © in 
his teens.” 

But the. Battle of Haſtings” 1s more ſpe- 
cifically an object of our Enquirer's medi- 
tation in his tb range of argument: imita- 
tion is its corner ſtone. I he. poſſible ac- 
quaintance of ROwLEV with Homer's lliad 
is certainly of * queſtionable ſhape;“ and it 
is obſerved, that the © prolix circumſtantial 
compariſon exiſted not *till the days of Spen- 
cer; nor may it be denied an ornament to 
poetry conſtituted upon principlss of ele- 
gance more refined, 

« Chatterton had acceſs to Engliſh tranſ- 


lations of Homer ;” ſo that critics are not 
abſolutely 


( 23 ) 


abſolutely condemned, who have argued imi- 
rations from that exalted authority of Greece 
in the poem of Haſtings. © Kenelwalchae's 
beauty“ hath ſupplied inundations of © ſimi- 
lies,” and theſe argue “ a Boy fond of the 
florid and the deſcriptive, unable to check 
his fanciful career :” numerous the ſimilies, 
but no boyiſh incoherence, no luxuriance of 
unbridled imagination ſtruck me, as I peruſed 
them: Spencer traffics in theſe graceful 
prolixities ; * why then attribute them to the 
wantonneſs of a 7rifler's mule ? the regularity 
and decorum, marked in this poetic range, 
would by ſuch have ſurely been removed for 
the diſturbed affectation of metaphorical mix- 
tures! Want of gallantry in monaſtic ranks 
is but an inconcluſive plea for commanding 
the hazardous lap of a writer at once from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century! 
The“ Tragedy of Ella” remains to be 
conſidered on this head of © our Enquirer's” 
work; this the moſt valuable compoſition of 
the Poems, aſcribed to Row EV, would be 
no diſgrace to the beſt collection. The 
fable 1s opened, and the cataſtrophe pro- 
_ duced according to the preſcriptions of Ari- 
ſtotelian ſeverity.” Of this performance leſs 
genuine information through the channel of 
Chatterton's hiſtory may be obtained, than 
of almoſt, if not altogether, any other : this 
regularity 


® Enquiry, page 79. 
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regularity of the Poem is adduced « againſt 
the probability, that it was written by Row- 
LEY ;“ an opinion juſtified from anecdotes of 
our ancient ſtage. Shakeſpeare's undevia- 
ting conformity with Grecian dramatick hy per- 
criticiſm may not be pretended, yet the 
miſerable interludes” of his dw century exiſt 
not in his diſtinguiſhed pages. Inſufficiencies 
of Chatterton have been inſiſted upon, as 
foundations for his claim of authorſhip as to 
the other Poems; his extreme ſufficiency is 
urged by his advocates for his title to the 
Tragedy of Ella.“ Totally unacquainted 
with the ſchool of Greece, the genius of Mr. 
Maſon ſtands forth his protector, contented 
with a rival in a froward Boy of ſixteen, 
where he has himſelf raiſed altars to his own 
immortality. Magical powers of contraſt, 
when will your wonders ceaſe ? Not a com- 
pliment to poetick eminence of acquiſition 
alone, its enlargement riſes to © judicious 
criticiſm and pleaſant raillery, in neither of 
which is he inferior to Pope.” The“ Dean 
of Exeter” had alledged ſuch ſpecimens of 
ROwLIVv's abilities in the Epiſtle to Can- 
nynge:“ an © unlucky conceſſion,” ſaith our 
Enquirer ; © unlucky” enough in a reſpect 
which he did not propoſe, for Pope is not to 
be regarded as a man of © pleaſant raillery;“ 
neither is the diſtinction applicable ro * the 
worſt natured muſe” of the Briſtol Boy ; to 
whom, if “ judicious criticiſm” is ſeriouſly. 
aſcribed as a pofil efſion, his own unqueſtioned 

perform- 


G 


performances furniſh ample matter, upon 
which the exerciſe of bat talent might have 
been copiouſly beſtowed, Little ſtreſs may 
be laid on Chatterton's imputed diſſoluteneſs 
of manners, to evince his defect of title to a 
Poem, in which leſſons of morality occur; 
they who ad upon wrong principles have a 
capacity to hink upon right; and a critick 
is very liable to be deceived, who argues the 
character of the man from the conduct of 
the writer. Vice and virtue, if placed to 
ponderate each other in the ſcales of Chatter- 
ton's true diſpoſition, may be concluded al- 
ternately to ſink, and alternately to © kick 
the beam,” as the wild ſallies of ambitious 
temper added to, or diminiſhed heir weight. 
He was certainly not vicious with deliberation, 
and from deliberation I am ſorry to declare, 
that he appears not to have been virtuous. 
«© Great knowledge of men, and of manners,” 
faith Dean Milles, * neceſſarily muſt be aſ- 
cribed to“ the author of ZElla :** there is in 
Alla neither “ notation of character, nice 


delineation of nature, nor ſituations of ſtrong 


intereſt,” ſaith our Enquirer, * but ſuch as a 
young reader might tranſplant from a thou- 
ſand modern tragedies:“ and a © thouſand” 
who ſhall heſitate to declare, that Chatterton 
had read? Here is àt once a large field for 
accuſations of plagiariſm ; yet no preciſe imi- 
tations of © character, nature, or intereſt,” 

| L 2 are 
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are adduced to the ſupport of this argument: 
T his general obſervation of our Enquirer” 
claimed thro' his critical ſagacity particular 
remarks from writers of the drama: yet at 
once * we are aſſured, the Boy fhewed 
„ amazing intuition, not only in books, but 
he looked on life with a penetrating eye ; 
his knowledge of the world, his attention to 
character appears in his numerous ſatirical 
pieces; —as little evincing knowledge in the 
ſcience of man, as judgment in literary pur- 
ſuits, writings of his undoubted manufacture 
had been long ſince buried in oblivion, had 
not adventitious circumſtances of peculiar 
ſituation afforded their obliging ſupport. If, 
on one hand, it be pronounced improbable, 
6 that “ RowLey dreſſed up an ancient tale 
with a plot, and fictitious characters;“ on 
the other, is it probable, that the ſame ſtory 
[> | ſhould be ſelected three centuries” after his 
E | exiſtence? and this, becauſe © poetry looks 
back upon ancient manners with delight!“ 
The period, which had paſſed between the 
æra, collected for“ Alla, the old champion 
of Briſtol,” and that, in which RowLey ap- 
peared, ſurely vindicates, without going far- 
ther, ſuch alledged © delight of a poetick 
mind :” a term of © five centuries” is a 
far longer than even the Horatian date, for 

ideas of antiquity.” 


The 
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* 
The © faxth branch of enquiry” is diſtin- 
guiſhed by © a compariſon of Chatterton's 
Poems with thoſe attributed to RowLev.” 
To remarks already ſubmitted in the“ ſtric- 
tures” on this ſubject, a ſingle addition will 
ſuffice upon hat adduced by our Enquirer ; 
the inequality of the former, when contraſted 
with the latter, hath been warmly inſiſted 
upon by one party; © the appearance of the 
ſame hand in both” is as warmly inſiſted 
upon by the other. One ſolitary inſtance ex- 
hibits itſelf as a teſtimony for the ſentiments 
of the latter, a means inadequate to the end 


propoſed : had more extenſive examples been 


adduced, the concluſion defired would ſcarce- 
ly have ſprung from the premiſes ; that all 
the pages diſperſed through “ the. miſcella- 
nies“ paſſing under the name of © Chatter- 
ton,” acknowledge him their inventor, it hath 
not been duly aſcertained; © A year and an 
half“ we may recollect the limitation for the 
firſt attempt, and final completion of the 
Poems, aſcribed to RowLEVY;“ a limitation 
to the workings of a youth, in whoſe imagt- 
nation, zf arrayed in the moſt laviſh bloſſoms, 
ſcarce a germinating bud of judicious ar- 
rangement“ has peeped forth, yet theſe 
Poems diſplay in various portions the beau— 
ties of a full blown ſpring. A fair, and un- 
averted inſight into the genuine exertions of 
human nature will not wantonly endure a 
violation of her laws by the prepoſicſſions of 
credulity, and the prejudices of : ſyſtem. 
Comparative“ paſſages of an author may 

| be 
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be brought from his . beſt, worſt, or indif- 


ferent” performances; they will be, however, 
weakly argued, where coincidence. of opi- 
nion 1s expected by a deviation from ideas, 
determined in the nature of things : ſuch mul. 
tifarious eccentricity of devotion to the quill, 
when an author is reduced to a term of lite ſo 
ſcanty, leads unbiaſſed minds to the perſua- 
ſion, that a whim and frolic of nature has 
been transfuſed into the critick's brain. The 
goddeſs, who. ſallied “ en guerriere, and 
armed cap a-pee from the noddle of Jove,” 
15 not worthy. to be feigned with the real ex- 
hibitor of Briſtol intellect, vibrating the harp 
of Apollo to the voice of overy: mule © in the 
eighteenth century.“ | 

6 Miſcellaneous obſervations” furniſh the 
e ſeyenth portion” of our Enquirer's reaſon- 
ing; the Briſtol Boy is concerned in their ef- 
fect, as to the following inſtance alone: 


70 Witlian the Conqueror 1s s poetically enough 


deſcribed chacing the ſtag: here © Chat- 
terton was in his walk of ancient Engliſh 
hiſtory.” 


* With reſped to many of the Poems in this "oat leian 
buſineſs, the advocates of the Prieſt have placed too 
much to ideas of excellence , thoſe of the Boy, too much, 
and too litile Where is the epick bard, who hath never 
been reproached for inſtances of falſe taſte, and of the 


bloated fublime ? Abſurdities in Chatterton's miſcella- 


nies may be beſt . defended” by thoſe who rejoice to 
wade in the profundity of error: the faults, honeſtly at- 
tributeable to the ** author of the Rowleian miſcellany,” 
may not be ſo ingloriouſly eſtimated. 
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hiſtory.” Muſt the Poem of © the Tourna- 
| ment” be on this account adjudged to the 


Briſtol Boy? has no prior authority been ca- 


pable of traverſing this walk? What ancient 
hiſtory is evinced, however, by the conduct 
of this Poem ? that William (which of the 
| two Normans it is not poſitively maintained) 
« was fond of hunting.” A knowledge of 


this extraordinary ciicumſtance ſubſiſting in 


extraordinary times of ſuch royal indulgence, 
may not be pretended a limitation to the ſa- 
| gacity of the eighteenth century! “ We have 
| in another piece an allegorical deſcription of 
i Battay le ſubdued by Pleaſure; in this Chat- 
: terton's knowledge of modern imagery ap- 
| pears.” I trow not; a poet exiſting in the 
age of Spencer was adequately qualified to 

a perſonification of the paiſions, and of their 
eee, the pencil of allegory hath 
not been ſo competently employed in recent 
periods. 


Our Enquirer cloſes with “ the character 


and circumſtances of Chatterton.” Why is 

the Ghoſt of Shakelpeare, or rather his Spirie 
immortal, conjured up on the occaſion? To 
his“ Warwick e deer- ſtealer- ſnipꝰ we may 
demur; that he was © 1dl-” his compoſitions 
confute; that he was * illiterate“ his © hav- 
ing ſmall Latin, and no Greek,” will by no 
means atteſt ; that he © aimed at filching“ 
reputation by crooked practices of impudent 
impoſture, he 1 a Ty too great for 
a ſur- 


680) 
a ſurmiſe: Shakeſpeare; was no boy when 
he compoſed <« Othello,” * The Briſtol am- 
bitious, ſer down by. the authority of his pa- 
rent for a perfect dunce, appears pregnant, 
in a twinkle, with exceeding humor, and ri. 
veted to ſolemnity at the age of twelve years; 
on a ſubject indeed, which requires great 
feriouſneſs of reflection. Chatterton's ſiſter 
is referred to upon the occaſion, but ſhe in- 
timates no ſyllable of the apoſtate Will, 
poſſeſſed, ſaith our Enquirer, ** of a degree 
of humor, and an eaſe in verſification a/to- 
niſhing in ſuch a child: + but what connection 
of any Ipecimens, which marked the undil- 
puted originality of Chatterton, with his en- 
gagements in the compoſitions under the 
name of RowLey ? His mother ſatisfies her- 
felf with the cool aſſertion, that before he 
quitted ſchool, he grew fond of reading :” 
her evidence intimates not a tittle of his per- 
formances, though ſhe had herſelf inſtructed 
him in his letters not many years before : He 
left ſchool at the age of fourteen years, and 
upwards. The declaration of Lord Oxford's 
dancing maſter, that his Lordſhip was the 
_ greateſt dunce ata minuetꝰ introduces another, 
which many maſters of the political dance 
will not ſcruple to aſſert, that he was as con- 
ſiderable a dunce in the ure of Admini- 
ſtration. 


Pre- 


* Enquiry, p. 103. 4 Enquiry, p. 104. 
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Preſumptive teſtimony is liberally ſubmit- 
ted in conſtruction of Chatterton's abilities: 
that he was of a gloomy character hath been 
urged by opponents to his diſadvantage ; by 
advocates-in his favor: ſtupidity is alledged 
againſt. him by the firſt, * his ſecret ſolicita- 
tion of the muſe” by che laſt. 

IM Some deem'd him wonderous wiſe, and 
"ſome be liev'd him mad.” 
His character for veracity hath been aſ- 
ſerted by the troubled affection of a ſiſter, 
and ecchoed by one advocate; the ſame 
veracity hath been imputed to his pride 
by another. To * the ſearcher of hearts” 
muſt be. reſigned a deciſion of inward 
thoughts; his creature man moſt conſiſt- 
ently exerciſes his reaſon by collecting diſ- 
poſition from conduct; yer he, who hath 
inured his earlier days to falſehood, may not 
be ſuppoſed but from maturity of years ca- 
pable to ſhake off the habitual blemiſh. 
Mr. Walpole never ſaw Chatterton,“ yet i 
talks with perfect complacency in favor of N 
the problamatical, the paradoxal faculties of his 1 
incognito; poſieſſed of this determined good T [ 
opinion of an humble pariſh boy, a tle 1 
mind alone would, I am afraid, ave been 
_ provoked by peeviſh anſwerers“ to with- i: 
hold that patronage, and protection, which ; i; 
few were better able than Mr. Walpole to l: 
jupply. © His miſerable end?“ good Gd! ] 
| 


UI flew not Mr. Walpole to procure him 
a repu- 


fr. a 3 


a reputable beginning ? reſcuing him from a 
tract of hypocriſy, which may not long ſub- 
fiſt in a world of intelligence; and is at beſt 
the © burial place” for every quality, an or- 
nament to ſocial intercourſe. 7 
What Chatterton's mother calls * his 
rowing fond of reading” is at once ex- 
preſſed to his devotion for ſtudy :” “ but 
« quick through the key-hole pops a ſprite !” 
Chatterton ** had acceſs to the library at Briſ- 
tol.“ Here his fiſter's letter (and ſhe in courſe 
kept poetick vigils with her brother !) 1s in- 
troduced to prove, that © he ſet up all night 
while clerk to Mr. Lambert :”” the caſe of 
many a foppith clerk to an attorney, tho', it 
mult be confeſſed, upon a pretence widely 
different! “ blank + flips of refuſe or ne- 
glected parchments,” may not aſcertain the 
% penury of parchment in the days of Ed- 
ward IV,” yet as familiarly as the uſe of 
freds is obtained by a gardener from the 
{weepings of a bow legged artificer's ma- 
nufactory, ſhreds of parchment are dexterouſly 
conjured up for an argument in ſupport of 
Chatterton's “ Rowlieſhyppe.“ I have fome 
faint recollection (upon this ſubject) of 4 
fool's-cap parchment, of which Mr. Ruddall's 
teſtimony inſtructs me to credit the exiſt- 
ENCE. | 
Mr. Herbert Croft junior, attentive to 
the calls of a laborious profeſſion, diſplays a 
talent of enquiry into the uin], of poetry: 
| 


* Enquiry, page 110, + Ibid, page 112. 


„ 


this author of © love and madneſs” is a ſtre- 
nuous zealot for the rights of our Briſtol 
Urchin. To the inconcluſive evidence of Mr. 
Ruddall, already delivered, ſome conſidera- 
tions are ſubmitted in addition by the favor 
of the above profeſſional gentleman : a ſub- 
ſidiary occupation which. will not confirm 
much. „Ten pounds,” honeſtly alledged 
before by Mr. Ruddall to have been a com- 
penſation for © the diſcovery of a fact, hi- 
therto lodged within his own bofom,” were 
forwarded from the pocket of our Councillor 
to the family of Briſtol, through the kind in- 
terpoſition of Mr. Ruddall. Our Councillor 
eſteemed Chatterton's claim to the Poems 
well founded; ſo did Mr. Walpole; he ap- 
pears, however, to have done more than Mr. 
Walpole; he covertly gave money for in- 
formation upon the matter; the money was 
faithfully beſtowed, where a larger ſum might 


have been conliſtently indulged—upon © a 


family in diſtreſs.” In one material circum- 
ſtance alone our Councillor's evidence is en- 
larged from that of the Pamphleteer, who 
gives riſe to the “ Strictures:““ the former 
aſſerts Mr. Ruddall to have confeſſed, un- 
leſs his memory failed him,” fails him, and 
hath failed him © ever ſince the day” on which 
the evidence was communicated, that * he 
ailiſted Chatterton in diſguiſing /everal pieces 
of parchment with the appearance of age, 
before the account of the Old Bridge ap- 
peared in Farley's Journal: this bridge has 
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( 84 ) 
the formidable caſt to mylelf, I freely con- 
feſs, of a pons aſinorum,“ which J am not 
ſufficient Fuclidian to paſs. The above addi- 
tion contains, with reſpect ro Chatterton's au- 
thorſhip of the Poem» attributed to 
ROwLE V, no direct allegation ; for why 
ſhould not this treachery of parchment 
be concluded, (an opinion, which our Coun- 
cillor's own manner of introducing it ſuffi- 
ciently authorizes / to the affair of the 
% bridge account,” and to no other com- 
poſition whatſoever ? but “ I will not af. 
front the common ſenſe of my readers, by 


making farther remarks upon a tale, which 
(popes for itſelf ! 128 


* 1 towards the end. 


. ͤ — ed Cope 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


I HAVE laughed with the Writer of the 8 
logical Epiſtle, and find his innocent Conceits 
pleaſant to Conception, though little recon— 
ciling the ſmalleſt Change in my Principles, re- 
lative to Chatterton's Authorſhip. I wiſh a 
Smile employed to moſt Purpoſes, rather than 
to that of Degradation, where literary Abilities 

are immediately intereſted: With political 
Conſiderations, I profeſs myſelf not to inter- 
fere in the N Point. 
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To the lernede D E AN E 
e 


GRETEYNGE. 


PERCY, of Poetes olde, wythe balade clere 
Whoſe precious ſtories hertes of fere to thawe 
Full marvayleouſlie flowe wythe Pitie's tere, 

Or bende ſtoute Chivalrie to Cupyde's law, 

Thie ſkylle hathe fetelie wove, great Clerke of fame, 
The guerdon ſwete to ſente, ere CHAuckkꝰs tale 
Stepede in nature's dewe han rered hys name; 


Tyl SPENCER dreſte hys Allegorycke vayle; 
Thanne to the hygh renome of Anna's daies 


Noughte ceaſynge tuneful lore, whyles neddere's 
byte 1 : 

Syke bismarelie anoyethe BRUnswYcKE's praiſe; 
Teachen mie mynde, ne frende of foule deſpyghte, 
To yeven glorie dygne, ne blaſon guyle ; | 
Ne ROwIIE's ſhadowe dyghte wythe favoure's 
= beemie ſmyle. : Sg, 
Edward Burnaby Greene. 


Kensington. March 12, 1782. | 
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